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Information for Contributors 





This information is intended to assist 
contributors in the preparation of material 
to be submitted to the Journal and to in- 
form them of the procedure followed in 
considering articles submitted for publica- 
tion. 

The Journal is designed as a publication 
medium for articles dealing with new and 
significant practices in personnel and guid- 
ance work, current problems in the field, 
trends in training personnel and guidance 
workers, theory, and research which relates 
to theory or which has promise of practical 
application. Articles in any of these areas 
are appropriate for submission to the Jour- 
nal. 

Clear and concise writing is a critical 
factor in determining acceptability of an 
article. Equally important are proper or- 
ganization and logical development of ideas. 
Persons preparing articles for publication 
frequently find it useful to have their work 
reviewed by a competent person prior to 
submission. Articles reporting research 
should include a statement of the problem, 
description of study population and meth- 
odology, presentation and discussion of 
data, conclusions, and implications for prac- 
tice. 

Length of articles is, of course, related to 
economy, structure and organization, and 
clarity in writing. Probably no article 
should be less than a Journal page in length, 
about 750 words, and few articles should ex- 
ceed 3,000 to 3,500 words. These are gen- 
eral rules, of course, and may not apply in 
individual instances, since a particular ar- 
ticle may be well over 3,500 words and still 
be excellent material for the Journal. 

All manuscripts must be submitted in 
original and one clear carbon. All material 
including title, author’s name, and refer- 
ences must be double-spaced. Standard 
style practice in margination and in or- 
ganization of references should be followed. 
(A convenient reference for many members 
is the American Psychological Association 
Publication Manual.) Footnotes should be 
avoided wherever possible. Articles not ac- 
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cepted for publication will be returned to 
authors, but carbons will be retained by the 
Journal. 

All articles for the Journal should be ad- 
dressed to The Editor, Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 9, D. C., and will be 
acknowledged upon receipt. Following 
preliminary review by the Editor, articles 
will be sent to Journal reviewers, generally 
members of the Editorial Board, although 
in special instances, the services of consult 
ants other than Editorial Board members 
will be secured. As is inevitable, this proc- 
ess takes time. 

Articles not accepted after review will be 
returned for revision or rejected as un- 
acceptable for the Journal. Suggestions for 
revision may present technical considera 
tions or may refer to the need for change in 
structure, extensive editing, or condensa 
tion of excessively long manuscripts. Mino 
changes in expression or form are made 
by the Editor without consulting the author 
In returning articles as unacceptable, the 
author will be given the reasons, as specifi- 
cally as possible, for such action. Experi- 
ence reveals that, generally, six weeks to two 
months may elapse between acknowledge 
ment of receipt of article and notification 
concerning its disposition. An additional 
three to four months must be expected to 
elapse between notification of acceptanice ol 
article and its appearance in print. This 
publication lag is a result of the need to 
prepare issues considerably in advance, and 
to maintain balance of articles within an 
issue. 

Proofs of articles accepted for publica 
tion are sent to authors approximately six 
weeks prior to appearance of the article in 
the Journal and must be returned promptly. 
Changes in galleys not due to printer's erro) 
should be avoided if at all possible. Cost 
of such changes are charged to the author. 

Each author is furnished five copies of 
the issue of the Journal in which his article 
appears. Reprints are available at cost. A 
schedule of such costs is sent to the author 
with his proofs.—Ed. 
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These two unique new teaching and counseling tools 
offer practical help with 
every aspect of college preparation 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
COUNSELOR 


No other single source of information 
about American colleges and universi- 
ties is as comprehensive, as up-to-the- 
minute, and as reliable as College En- 
trance Counselor. Provides directories 
and career guides for 2,000 colleges 
and universities. Covers application 
procedures, admission requirements, 
costs, religious affiliations, work-study 
programs, evening courses, placement 
services, scholarships and loans, infor- 
mation on college and marriage, and 
much, much more. 


Paper covers (8!/,” x 11”) $3.50 





COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 


Contains more test and study material 
than any other book of its kind; the 
only book which actually helps you 
find and correct your students’ weak- 
nesses. Helps prepare students for 
rigorous academic demands in college 
through the exclusive “Test, Teach, 
Test” system. 


Contains a full battery of: Aptitude 
Tests (including the new figure analo- 
gies exams); Achievement Tests (all 
subjects, including Latin and Greek) ; 


Competitive Scholarship Exams; Spe- 


cial Exams. 
Paper covers (8!1/,” x 11”) $1.95 


Both books prepared and tested by leading educators. The Editors: 
Louis K. Wechsler, Martin Blum, Sidney Friedman. 











Other BARNES & NOBLE Paperbacks for Counselors 


ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY by — 
Rouke and Costello. $1. 
os PSYCHOLOGY by Cue, ses rae 


Cro 

AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL Psy. 
CHOLOGY by McDougall. New En- 
larged Edition. Just published. $1.95 
GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY by Fryer, 
Henry and Sparks. 4th Edition. $1.75 
GENERAL ANTHROPOLOGY by Ja- 
cobs and Stern. 2nd Edition. $1.75 





SOCIOLOGY: An Introduction to the 
Science of Society by Koenig. $1.95 
PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY by Lee. 
2nd revised edition. $1.95 
BEST METHODS OF STUDY by Smith, 
Shores and Brittain. 3rd revised edition. 
$1.00 


COLLEGE MATHEMATICS by x. 
75 


LABOR ECONOMICS AND INDUS- 
TRIAL RELATIONS by Leiter. $1.75 








Available from all booksellers. Published by 





Educational Specialists since 1873 
105 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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How Parents Perceive the Counselor's Role 


His Is a study of parents’ perceptions of 
lee role of the school counselor. The 
counselor’s role, for purposes of this study, 
was limited to his involvement with pupils 
in situations growing out of anxieties, con- 
cerns, or needed information related to ed- 
ucational planning, vocational planning, 
and personal-emotional-social adjustment 
[7]. 

There is a paucity of information on how 
parents perceive the school counselor. In- 
vestigations of the school counselor's role 
have been primarily within-school studies. 

In two previous studies, Grant [3, 4] in- 
vestigated how students, and how teachers, 
administrators, and counselors themselves 
perceive the counselor’s role. Grant found 
that all these categories of respondents per- 
ceived counselors as being of significant help 
to pupils with vocational and educational 
problems, but that none of the categories of 
respondents assigned counselors an impor- 
tant role in helping with personal-emotional 
problems. Houghton [5] also investigated 
the role of counselors as perceived by stu- 
dents, administrators, teachers, and coun- 
selors themselves. His results parallel those 
obtained by Grant. 

Questions to which this study was directed 
are as follows: (1) Do parents of pupils 
who have had longer contacts with the 
school system (their children being in the 
higher grades) perceive the counselor as be- 
ing more helpfully involved with their 
children than do parents of children who 
have had less contact with the school system 
(their children being in the lower grades)? 
(2) Do parents perceive the counselor as be- 
ing more helpfully involved with their 
children than the best family friend?—than 


Harry B. Bercstein is the Head Counselor at 
Simpson Junior High School, Huntington, New York, 
and CLaupe W. Grant is Professor of Education 
at New York University. 
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the principal of the school? (3) Do parents 
of children in higher grades demonstrate 
less variability in their perceptions of the 
role of the school counselor than do parents 
of children in lower grades? (4) Do parents 
perceive the counselor as being less helpfully 
involved with situations related to personal- 
emotional-social adjustment than with situa- 
tions related to educational or vocational 
planning? (5) Are the perceptual sets of par- 
ents of the school counselor’s role estab- 
lished prior to the time their children enter 
the secondary school program, ?.e., are there 
consistent differences in perceptions of sixth 
grade parents as contrasted with perceptions 
of parents in higher grades? 


Procedure 


Approximately 200 pairs of parents (N 
mothers = 187, N fathers = 179) in the com- 
munity of Huntington, New York, were in- 
terviewed to obtain their perceptions of the 
role of school counselors. Fifty pairs of par- 
ents were selected from each of the sixth, 
eighth, tenth, and twelfth grades. They 
were matched on their children’s general 
school performance, intelligence quotients, 
and on socio-economic standing. Also, none 
of these parents had or had had older chil- 
dren in the secondary school. The inter- 
view was built around an adaptation of the 
Gardner and Thompson Social Relations 
Scale [2]. 

Two kinds of parent responses were re- 
corded: (1) free responses made in reply to 
questions of who could be of varying de- 
grees of help to a child involved in specific 
situations, and (2) man-to-man comparisons 
consisting of placements of the school coun- 
selor on a frame of reference established by 
the free responses. 

Free Responses. In keeping with the 
Gardner and Thompson Scale, each re- 
spondent established his own frame of ref- 
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erence for each problem situation by nom- 
inating, in free response, people for five 
anchoring points on a blank scale. The first 
nomination was elicited by a consideration 
of the following statement: Of all the peo- 
ple you know or ever have known, outside 
of yourself and members of your immediate 
family household, think of whom you would 
expect to be of most help to your child 
under these circumstances. The respondent 
placed this person’s name and occupation at 
the extreme right of the scale provided. He 
then responded to similar statements regard- 
ing who would be of least, average, between 
least and average, and between most and 
average help. Each continuum, when com- 
pleted, had the general appearance of that 
shown in Ficure I. 

Man-to-Man Comparisons. Following the 
establishment of a scale continuum for each 
problem situation, each parent was asked 
to refer back to the problems, and on each 
scale to rate, in turn, (1) his best family 
friend, (2) his child’s school principal, and 
(3) his child’s school counselor. Parents of 
sixth graders were asked to rate their expec- 
tations of a secondary school counselor. 
Each rating resulted from a series of three 
successive forced choices, involving three 
successive bisections of the scale. The first 
step was to have the parent place the person 
to be rated (ratee) either on the upper or on 
the lower half of the scale. The second step 
was to place the ratee either on the upper 








FIGURE | 
A Typical Scale Continuum with Scale Values 
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or lower half of that section, and the third 
step was to place the ratee either on the 
upper or lower half of the division selected 
in the second choice. 

From this procedure the ratings of the 
best family friend, the school principal, and 
school counselor were obtained. The scale 
values ranged from 0.5 (least helpful) to 8.5 
(most helpful), with the median at 4.5 
(average help). 

The specific problem situations used in 
this study were: 

Educational 

Your son (daughter) would like to find 
out the requirements for admission to a col- 
lege in the Middle West. 

Your son’s (daughter's) school grades have 
fallen down recently. 


Vocational 

Your son (daughter) is trying to make up 
his mind about the work for which he is 
best suited. 

Your son (daughter) is concerned over 
what abilities he really has, that he may use 
in lis future life’s work. 


Persunal-Emotional-Social 

Your son (daughter) is finding that he is 
having more and more trouble in making 
new friends. 

Your son (daughter) feels that he is day- 
dreaming too much in school. 


Results 


In establishing the scale continua for each 
problem situation the subjects were asked 
to name any person they wished, with the 
exception of themselves and members of 
their households, to represent the five scale 
positions presented in Ficure 1. The inves- 
tigators were interested in determining the 
frequency with which the counselor would 
be “freely” nominated and the relative 
position on this scale to which he would be 
assigned. TABLE | presents frequencies of 
nomination for each of the grade levels and 
in each of the problem areas. 

TABLE 2 presents data indicating the rel- 
ative scale value assignments given coun- 
selors by parents of each grade level and in 
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TABLE 1 
Frequencies and Proportions of Nominations Naming the School Counselor as a Person Who Helps 
the Child 
Total All Free 
Problem Grade Possible Responses Proportion Ratio 
Area Level Responses (N) (f) (p = f/N) D/epv, 
Educational 6 180 38 0.211 are 
8 188 75 0.399 3.91° 
10 184 99 0.538 2.68* 
12 180 118 0.656 2.30T 
Vocational 6 180 67 0.372 selen 
8 188 80 0.426 1.06 
10 184 101 0.549 2.37t 
12 180 105 0.583 0.65 
Personal- 6 180 15 0.083 mat 
Emotional- 8 188 43 0.229 3.83* 
Social 10 184 49 0.266 0.83 
12 180 58 0.322 1.17 





* Significant at the 0.01 level. 

t Significant at the 0.05 level. 
each of the problem areas, based on “free” 
nominations. 

TABLE 3 presents data indicating the 
mean scale value assignments and their 
variances given counselors, principals, and 
friends by parents of each grade level and in 
each problem area. The counselors’, prin- 
cipals’, and best family friends’ ratings were 
obtained by asking each parent to place 


these people on the scale continua which 
he had established in each problem area 
(see FiGureE 1). 

The data in this study were used in test- 
ing five questions, as follow: 

1. Do parents of pupils in higher 
grades perceive counselors to be more help- 
ful than do parents of pupils in lower 
grades? Referring to the data provided in 








TABLE 2 
Frequencies of Nominations of Counselors to Each of Three Relative Positions on the Scale 
Problem Grade Below Above All Free 
Area Level Average Average Average Restonses 
Educational 6 2 3 33 38 
8 1 8 66 75 
10 1 7 91 99 
12 2 11 105 118 
Torats 6 29 295 330 
Vocational 6 0 5 62 67 
8 0 4 76 80 
10 2 7 92 101 
12 3 12 90 105 
Tora.s 5 28 320 353 
Personal- 6 0 7 8 15 
Emotional- 8 1 4 38 43 
Social 10 1 11 37 49 
12 3 5 50 58 
TorTats 5 27 133 165 
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TABLEs | and 2 it is immediately observable 
that moving from lower to higher grade 
levels a greater proportion of parents nom- 
inated the counselor (free choice nomina- 
tion) as a helpful person. In the area of 
educational problems there was a significant 
increase in frequency of nominations be- 
tween each step of the four grade levels. 
While significant increases were not con- 
tinuous between each step of the four grade 
levels in the areas of vocational and per- 
sonal-emotional-social problems, the over- 
all trend was one of increase in responses. 
Parents of twelfth graders made a signifi- 
cantly greater proportion of free responses 
naming the counselor in each of the three 
problem areas than did parents of sixth 
graders or parents of eighth graders. 

The data also show that when the coun- 
selor was nominated he was seldom named 
as a person of below average help and was 
most frequently named as a person of above 
average help (see TABLE 2). 

Further information on this question is 
available from data included in TABLE 8. 
These data were obtained by having parents 
assign the counselors to scale positions. 
The analysis of variance procedure indicates 
that the mean scale positions assigned coun- 


selors by parents of sixth graders and par- 
ents of pupils in the secondary school grades 
were not significantly different in any of the 
problem areas. Nor were there significant 
differences between mean ratings among the 
three secondary school grades. 

Thus while the counselor is named with 
increasing frequency by parents from lower 
to higher grade levels, assigned scale values 
of helpfulness do not differ from grade to 
grade. 

2. Do parents perceive a school counselor 
to be of more help than a person whom they 
consider to be of average help? The mean 
ratings received by counselors were com- 
pared with the rating of 4.5, which is at the 
point where respondents named the person 
whom they considered to be of average help. 
This was done, in the case of each problem 
area, by determining the lower confidence 
limit of each mean rating at the 0.01 level of 
significance and comparing the value for the 
lower limit with the rating of 4.5. 

At each grade level, and for each problem 
area, the lower limit exceeded the score of 
4.5. In the areas of educational and voca- 
tional problems, the lower limits at each 
grade level exceeded the rating of 6.5, the 
position of the person who had been named 














TABLE 3 
Mean Ratings and Variances of Ratings Made of Counselors, Principals and Friends 
——Counselor—— —— Principal —~ ———Friend- 
M 3 M # M s 

Grade Six 

Educational 7.1 1.53 6.50 2.11 4.52 3.84 

Vocational 7.43 1.49 5.89 2.83 4.79 3.43 

Personal 6.38 3.03 5.65 2.64 5.11 2.94 
Grade Eight 

Educational 7.36 1.38 7.09 1.27 4.59 3.58 

Vocational 7.24 2.20 6.35 2.14 5.14 3.27 

Personal 6.60 2.00 5.88 2.19 5.42 3.21 
Grade Ten 

Educational 7.56 0.94 6.35 2.07 4.13 3.82 

Vocational 7.37 1.59 5.70 2.76 4.92 3.88 

Personal 6.56 2.11 5.16 3.08 5.09 3.38 
Grade Twelve 

Educational 7.53 1.66 6.68 2.04 4.24 3.37 

Vocational 7.36 2.16 6.03 2.83 4.95 3.89 

Personal 6.69 2.52 5.47 2.86 5.22 3.14 
May, 1961 701 








as being between average and most on the 
scale. 

3. Do parents of pupils in higher grades 
demonstrate less variability in their percep- 
tions of the role of school counselors than 
do parents of pupils in lower grade levels? 
The variances of ratings made by parents in 
each of the problem areas were determined 
at each grade level (see TABLE 3). First, an 
application of Snedecor’s F test indicated 
that, at the 0.05 level of significance, the 
variance of ratings made by the parents of 
the sixth graders was not greater than the 
variance of the ratings made by the parents 
of the secondary school pupils. Further, 
there was no evidence of a distinguishable 
pattern of decrease in variances of parents’ 
ratings from lower to higher grade levels. 

4. How do parents compare the helpful- 
ness of the best family friend and of the 
school principal with the helpfulness of the 
school counselor? At each grade level, the 
mean ratings received by best family 
friends in each problem area were compared 
with the mean ratings received by school 
counselors. The significance of differences 
was tested by determining the standard er- 
ror ratio. In each case the counselor re- 
ceived a higher mean rating, and in each 
case, the difference was significant at the 
0.01 level. 

Likewise, the mean ratings received by 
school principals were compared with the 
mean ratings received by school counselors. 
In all but one case (eighth-grade parents’ 
ratings on educational problems) the mean 
rating received by counselors was signifi- 
cantly higher, at the 0.01 level, than the 
rating received by school principals. 

5. Do parents consider counselors to be 
less helpful with personal-emotional-social 
problems than with educational or voca- 
tional problems? The mean rating received 
by counselors in helping with personal- 
emotional-social problems was compared 
with the mean rating received in helping 
with educational and with vocational prob- 
lems. At each grade level the mean ratings 
received by counselors in the areas of edu- 
cational problems and vocational problems 
was greater than the mean ratings in the 
area of personal-emotional-social problems. 
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Significance of differences was tested by de- 
termining the standard error ratio; at each 
grade level the differences were significant 
at the 0.01 level. 


Discussion 


In determining how parents in one com- 
munity perceive the role of school counse- 
lors with regard to helpfulness to children 
experiencing educational, vocational, and 
personal-emotional-social problems, the 
findings may be summarized in several gen- 
eral statements. In general, this study 
showed that parents in one community, by 
their free responses and their ratings on 
scales, perceive counselors to be helpful to 
their children. They perceive counselors to 
be more helpful than people who are of 
average help, more helpful than their best 
family friends, and more helpful than their 
school principals. The perceptions of the 
role of school counselors are similar in level 
of helpfulness and in variability at the 
various grade levels. They perceive coun- 
selors to be more helpful with problems in 
educational and vocational areas than with 
problems in personal-emotional-social areas. 

The ratings of counselors made by par- 
ents of sixth-graders were unexpectedly high 
and demonstrated no greater variability 
than the ratings made by parents in higher 
grade levels. -'Using the best family friend as 
a comparison figure (see TABLE 3), it is 
readily observable from comparing the rela- 
tive size of the variances that the perception 
of the counselor as a helping person is con- 
siderably more “jelled” than are perceptions 
of the best family friend as a helping person. 

It is apparent that there is an early estab- 
lishment of a perceptual set of the role of 
the school counselor. The relative con- 
stancy of scores made by parents in the suc- 
cessive years reflects a fulfillment of the 
established set. Thus, the expectations of 
sixth-grade parents with regard to the role 
of the school counselor are apparently in 
keeping with the realities of the perceptions 
of parents of secondary school pupils. In 
the community in which this study was 
made, the counseling program has been long 
established; there has been a good public 
relations program, and the community is 
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de- relatively compact, offering a good medium _selors, did not follow a distinguishable pat- 
ach for the exchange of information among tern among the four grade levels. Parents 
ant families with children in various grade perceived school counselors to be more help- 
levels. In other communities, other results ful than best family friends and more help- 
might be obtained. ful than school principals. It was also 
found that parents at all four grade levels 
m- Summary perceived school counselors to be more help- 
1se- A study of parents’ perceptions of the role ful with educational and vocational prob- 
ren of school counselors in a selected community lems than with personal-emotional-social 
ind was made by interviewing 187 mothers and problems. 
the 179 fathers of children in grades six, eight, 
en- ten, and twelve. Two types of responses 
idy were obtained, (1) free response nomina- References 
by tions of people who would be of varying de- 1. Bergstein, Harry B. A study of parents’ percep- 
on grees of help to a child facing each of six tions of the role of school counselors in a selected 
to problem situations and (2) ratings of coun- community. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
to selors on the frames of reference established 9 oa gg ig 4, Pee 
2. Gardner, E. F., & Thompson, G. G. Social rela- 
of by the free response nominations. It was tions and morale in small groups. New York: 
est found that parents of sixth-grade pupils , Pang a mye oe ke” 
eir had high expectations of the role of second- ~" ool aa 1. 1954, 33, 177, Be ee reer 
he ary school counselors and that the percep- 4. Grant, Claude W. How students perceive the 
vel tions of parents of secondary school pupils eee’ ante, Foreonns! guid. J. 1004, 20, 
he of the role of school counselors did not vary 5. Houghton, H. W. The role of the counselor as 
in- significantly from these expectations. The perceived by seniors, administrators, teachers, and 
in variability of ratings made by parents, in ——- ae a a a 
. , Syr 
ith their perceptions of the role of school coun- cuse University, 1956. 
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Student Personnel Work—Future Trends 


W. M. WISE 


| T IS FASHIONABLE these days in the circles 
of higher education to look toward the 
future. Perhaps never before have so many 
college presidents and other members of the 
academic community spent such a large pro- 
portion of their time, and given such a cen- 
tral place in their public statements, to ex- 
ploring what the next few years will bring 
to colleges and universities. This is heart- 
ening and it may also prove useful. In this 
ferment of anticipation what are the pros- 
pects for student personnel work in higher 
education? 

A fruitful discussion of the future of stu- 
dent personnel work would seem to result 
if one followed Walpole’s advice, “Prog- 
nostics do not always prove prophecies,— 
at least the wisest prophets make sure of the 
event first.” Thus, the central points which 
follow draw attention to developments al- 
ready in progress and attempt to show their 
importance for the decade into which we 
have just moved. 

Only a few developments are discussed. 
The hope is that these are important ones, 
but no claim is made that others not treated 
are unimportant. The selection of those 
discussed is personal and is based on the as- 
sumption that events general to higher ed- 
ucation will more powerfully affect the 
student personnel field than will specific 
developments of thought or technique 
within the field. 

If one looks at education in general in the 
United States and attempts to select the 
most powerful events which will affect the 
future, he has the possibility of choosing 
from an array of happenings. There is, for 


~W. M. Wise is Professor of Education, Department 
of Guidance and Student Personnel Administration, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
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instance, the continuation of extension of 
educational opportunity to increasing num- 
bers of the population. While this devel- 
opment was accelerated in the United States 
almost a century ago it has not yet reached 
the completion of its cycle, and it will affect 
the happenings of the next decade. 
Certain groups in our population includ- 
ing the non-white, the low-income, and 
some religious-racial groups will have educa- 
tional opportunities extended to them in 
increasing numbers but this is not likely to 
affect greatly our work during the next 
decade. Some regions are especially occu- 
pied with the difficult problem of extending 
educational opportunities to groups which 
heretofore have not had much chance for 
self-development. I do not underestimate 
the influence of this event upon the next 
decade but the results of the past five years 
suggest that such extension of opportunities 
will be extremely gradual and generally will 
not greatly affect student personnel work. 
This evaluation of a very important de- 
velopment may come as somewhat of a sur- 
prise but in my judgment the next decade 
will see no profound influences on our field 
generated from this desirable change. 


Marriage on Campus _ 


There are other aspects of the extension 
of educational opportunity which will have 
more profound effects upon our field and 
which were reported about two years ago in 
a review of demographic data about college 
students in America [6]. The most striking 
aspect of the extension of educational op- 
portunity, which was revealed in the data 
collected, was the increasing numbers of 
older and married students who are attend- 
ing American colleges. The presence of 
such students represents an essentially new 
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force on the campus in ways in which other 
groups do not. Their expectations of good 
teaching and personnel work vary greatly 
from expectations of the adolescents who 
attend colleges. Their attitudes vary sub- 
stantially from those of the late adolescent. 
Studies of the veterans of the Second World 
War who enrolled as college students sub- 
stantiate these points almost beyond 
question. 

Recent data indicate that about one out 
of four students in American colleges and 
universities is married and that only 
slightly more than half of the regularly 
enrolled students are of the typical college 
age, that is 18 to 21 inclusive [7]. Study of 
college students indicates that the group 
which is increasing most rapidly in propor- 
tion to the total student population of 
American colleges and universities is women 
over the age of 30. During a recent eight- 
year period the actual numbers of such 
students in our colleges and universities 
more than doubled as contrasted with the 
increase in the total student population of 
about 50 per cent. During this same period 
the numbers of men students over age 30 
also increased substantially. 

The reason that the effects of increasing 
numbers of older and married students on 
the whole college program, including stu- 
dent personnel work, is likely to be greater 
than the effects of the increase in the num- 
bers of non-white or lower income students 
upon our programs is a simple one. In most 
instances the additional enrollment of non- 
white students or those from lower socio- 
economic groups involves the process 
wherein these additional students accept al- 
most without question the mores, the social 
customs, and the academic expectations of 
the majority group. This is because these 
“new” students have a great wish to adapt 
themselves into the mold which they per- 
ceive as a majority culture.’ 

The same phenomenon is not in evidence 
among older, married students who come in 


* Whether the enrollment of a few white students 
in a college formerly restricted to Negroes represents 
a different phenomenon has, so far as I can deter- 
mine, not been studied. 
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increasing numbers to our campuses. They 
are much less willing to adapt themselves 
into a mold already formed. They expect 
to carry out interests which are already 
developed, modes of life already established, 
and academic expectations which vary con- 
siderably from that of the late adolescent 
group which may have dominated the col- 
lege or university previously. In effect, they 
form a more powerful social influence on 
the campus—one that cannot be stifled by 
the presence of a majority culture of 
younger students (nor, indeed, even by 
faculty culture). 


Who Are the Students? 


A second major development, which has 
already occurred and about which most of 
us are aware, is the substantial shift in aca- 
demic interests among college and univer- 
sity students in the United States. That 
colleges are aware of this was shown by 
response to letters which were sent to more 
than 150 representative colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the United States in the 
fall of 1957 asking for specific data about the 
characteristics of the students enrolled in 
each of these institutions. It is interesting 
to note, but not central to the discussion, 
that only two of the institutions so selected 
could provide comprehensive and detailed 
data about their own students. The re- 
mainder of the institutions either had not 
collected adequate data about their students 
or, more commonly, had not organized their 
data-collecting and data-processing pro- 
cedures so that they could provide to others, 
or indeed form for their own information 
and action, an adequate description of the 
students then attending their institutions. 

Since most of these colleges and univer- 
sities could not supply specific data about 
their students, they relieved what must have 
been some embarrassment on their part by 
supplying gratuitously some comments 
about the students then enrolled. Almost 
two-thirds of these institutions commented 
that they felt the “quality” of their students 
had improved during the previous five years, 
that is, from 1952 to 1957. Several cited in- 
creases in the average scores made on en- 
trance examinations, others cited the com- 
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ments of professors who noted increased stu- 
dent commitment to try to earn high grades 
or to undertake difficult reading assign- 
ments. 

A few universities have systematically 
studied their students and are able to form 
rather positive conclusions about the differ- 
ence in the ability of students to undertake 
their instructional programs. In a study 
conducted at Stanford University covering 
the period from 1951-1956 a report of stu- 
dent selection closes on the note that, “Ac- 
tually the most dramatic result of the two 
admissions studies resides not in the corre- 
lations and predictive values they disclosed, 
but in the radical increase in the ability 
levels of the entering freshmen class within 
five years’ time. The change in ability 
levels between the classes entering in 1951 
and 1956, as measured by the College Board 
aptitude test, was so great that the lower 
half of the class entering in 1951 simply 
would not have been admitted in 1956. 
That trend will continue and grow even 
stronger in the years ahead, so that by pres- 
ent standards, nearly all of our students in 
the years to come will be gifted if not out- 
standing” [2, p. 34]. 

Not all universities and colleges report 
the same experience as Stanford, but a re- 
markably high proportion of them report 
similar developments. These developments 
seemed contrary to the general public no- 
tion of the quality of students in our col- 
leges and universities and are also contrary 
to the occasional outbursts of enraged 
teachers in our institutions who indicate 
that students these days cannot read or 
write, or that they appear disinterested in 
courses which they pursue. 

While it is impossible to compare with 
any degree of accuracy the “ability” of to- 
day’s college and university students with 
those of 50 years ago, a strong case could be 
made to support the opinion that today’s 
college students are more able (at least in 
some respects) than those of half a century 
ago. In addition, there is considerable evi- 
dence to suggest that they bring more seri- 
ous attitudes to their academic work than 
did the students of the previous period. 

There are those like David Riesman who 
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feel that most of our college and university 
students “decide in the college environment 
how much to ‘produce’ much as the factory 
workers in a factory decide how much to 
produce” [5, p. 9]. Professor Riesman goes 
on to say that in his opinion most students 
decline to be known as “rate busters” much 
as most factory workers producing Fords in 
Detroit would decline to be known as such. 

If Professor Riesman’s analysis is correct, 
and there are very serious questions about 
it, at least the “rates” which students decline 
to “bust” have gone up markedly. 


Toward Higher Standards 


It seems more likely that students in the 
American college are less bound than pre- 
viously by the standards of the majority 
student culture. Certainly there is little 
evidence to suggest that many American 
colleges and universities have a rigid system 
of student cultural control as was evidenced 
in the days of “The Gentleman’s C” at 
Harvard less than half a century ago. The 
comments of President Lowell as he de- 
scribes his attempt to make it socially ac- 
ceptable to earn an “A” at Harvard illus- 
trate the previous power of the student 
culture [4]. Today’s college students seem 
much less dependent on such group stand- 
ards. There is a remarkable increase in 
seriousness with which college students ap- 
proach their academic work. Accompany- 
ing this is a new sense of cooperation be- 
tween students and faculty, at least when 
one contrasts the present faculty-student 
relations with those of the 19th century, 
and earlier, in American higher education 
[3]. 

But the development outlined briefly 
above is not the only one which bears on 
the same topic. Most of us who work in 
colleges and universities are not so insu- 
lated from the developments in the lower 
schools of America so as to have missed what 
is becoming a general trend toward “tight- 
ening up” the curriculum and raising of 
the expectations of students in our elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. In many of our 
public schools the change has been remark- 
able in the past two years. The increase in 
the amount of homework assigned, the de- 
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creased emphasis on extracurricular activi- 
ties, and the increase in the use of drill are 
some of the changes which one can observe 
at work. This is the development in lower 
education which will soon profoundly affect 
our work at the college level. Certainly 
within 10 years, and most likely within three 
or four, students will be entering our col- 
leges and universities with previous school 
experience which, for many of them, has 
been substantially different from the school 
experience of students entering during the 
past decade. 

It is difficult to predict exactly how these 
attitudes will be expressed as the students 
move into higher education. It is possible 
that students may exhibit antagonism to 
academic work as a result of the pressure 
which they have felt in the lower schools. 
They may come thirsting for freedom from 
the drudgery of study. 

However, the experience with college stu- 
dents who have come from elementary and 
secondary schools which have in the past 
emphasized high academic achievement sug- 
gests that students from the new schools in 
America will be capable of and willing to 
undertake intensive and extensive academic 
work at the college level. 


The Sought After Faculty 


Viewed in relation to college students in 
many other countries, students in American 
colleges and universities exhibit an amazing 
amount of regard for and trust in the faculty 
and staff of the colleges and universities 
which they attend. The contrast is not 
well understood in our own country. This 
phenomenon which is so widespread, in 
spite of headline-making exceptions to it, 
has apparently been growing. Counseling 
centers in American colleges and universi- 
ties report that many students want their 
services and the waiting lists extend for 
many weeks ahead. In addition, teachers in 
colleges and universities have a rather gen- 
eral observation that they cannot see all the 
students who wish to confer with them pri- 
vately in their offices. 

This development is in marked contrast 
with the conditions which prevailed less 
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than a century ago in American higher edu- 
cation. But the development has been 
largely obscured for those of us in student 
personnel work because we have been busy 
reading the literature in our field. The 
standard books which describe student per- 
sonnel work in American universities were 
developed as a result of thought during the 
late twenties and early thirties. In addition, 
they have been profoundly influenced by 
psychologists who wished to dramatize the 
contribution which that field might make 
to student affairs work in higher education. 
Almost all of the works published in the 
student personnel field, beginning with the 
articles in professional magazines of the 
middle twenties and extending for 30 years 
afterward, either imply or actually state 
that one of the principal reasons for the 
development of student personnel work is 
the lack of close relationships between stu- 
dents and faculty. They usually attribute 
this to the fact that American higher educa- 
tion borrowed from German scholasticism, 
with its emphasis upon research and scholar- 
ship and its disinterest in the personal lives 
of the students, in the latter half of the 19th 
century. 

In effect the literature recommends that 
because the teachers are not interested in 
students and do not enjoy close relation- 
ships with them, the student personnel 
workers must jump into this breach. 

It may be that the period at the beginning 
of the development of modern student per- 
sonnel work was so characterized. If that 
is so it does not prevail today. A long look 
at the history of relationships between stu- 
dents and faculty in American higher edu- 
cation suggests that never before in the 
history of colleges and universities in our 
country have students and faculty enjoyed 
such amiable relationships as they do today. 
Today's students seem remarkably disposed 
to accept advice from faculty members as 
18th and 19th century students did not. 

This development in America is not an 
unmixed blessing, but it does affect our 
work and will continue to do so during the 
next decade. If student personnel workers 
fail to change their “tune”—that is, stop 
accusing fellow faculty members of being 
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German scholastics—they will miss great op- 
portunity for service to college and uni- 
versity communities. Indeed, there may 
well be a need to alert students to the fact 
that faculty members and student personnel 
workers are not faultless sources of informa- 
tion, advice, and counseling. The students 
may be too disposed to depend upon these 
sources of help and perhaps students should 
be urged to become more independent. 


Which Way Student Personnel Funds 


Recently several assertions have been 
made that, with prospects for increasing en- 
rollments and lagging budgets in higher 
education, student personnel work must 
face a period during which it will receive 
less than an adequate share of institutional 
budgets. Is this pessimistic point of view 
supported by examination of trends in bud- 
gets of colleges and universities? 

Factual data about university and college 
budgets is difficult to interpret and compare 
with previous periods. There is no stand- 
ard system of accounting used in all colleges 
and universities. In addition, several insti- 
tutions of higher education seem actively 
engaged in confusing those who wish to 
study their institutional budgets. As an 
example I would cite several ways in which 
colleges and universities disguise the true 
budgets which they expend upon personnel 
who work in college housing. Most of this 
is not intended to deliberately mislead those 
who wish to study such matters, but is in- 
stead a problem of faulty accounting pro- 
cedures and the lack of standardized ac- 
counting practices among institutions. 

Examination of college and university 
budgets indicates that during the past 25 
years the greatest change in the allocation 
of annual budgets within these institutions 
has been the remarkable rise in the propor- 
tion of funds devoted to “administration 
and non-instructional services.”? ‘This lat- 
ter category covers a multitude of activities, 
and not all of it can be laid to the develop- 
ments in the student personnel field, but we 


* This rubric is by no means in universal use, but 
is illustrative of the terms commonly used in college 
and university budgets. 
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have had a considerable share of this in- 
crease in the “non-instructional” budget. 

The examination cited above covers only 
part of the development since much of the 
student personnel work of a college or uni- 
versity is not separately budgeted but con- 
sists instead of the effort of individual 
faculty members to accomplish the purposes 
to which we are devoted. In this connec- 
tion, the rise in the amount of faculty time, 
and in some cases actual budget, devoted to 
student advising and counseling represents 
one of the major developments since World 
War II. During the past two years I have 
visited several American universities whose 
administrators, on the surface, claim that 
they do not believe in the recent develop- 
ments in student personnel work. Most of 
them take considerable pride in pointing 
out that they have resisted all of the efforts 
by colleges and “misguided” persons who 
wish to impose upon their college a non- 
intellectual atmosphere through the intro- 
duction of specialized services. Many of 
these same institutions, upon closer exami- 
nation, have developed elaborate systems of 
participation by faculty members and others 
in offering a student personnel program to 
their students. To cite an example, Yale 
University has for more than 30 years de- 
voted much attention to the development 
of its residential college program. This 
consists of several rather autonomous living 
and teaching units within the university, 
each of them housing 200 and 400 students. 
I do not know how one would allocate the 
amount of budget of Yale University which 
is devoted to its “student personnel pro- 
gram,” but superficial examination con- 
vinces me that if the faculty time and leader- 
ship of the Masters of the colleges and the 
amount of building space devoted to stu- 
dent personnel activities could be accurately 
calculated Yale may, perhaps, have one of 
the best supported student personnel pro- 
grams in the United States. 

Those in the field who forecast a decline 
in budget support for our activities have not 
adequately considered the full range of evi- 
dence which is available. Although the ac- 
tual forms and practices of student person- 
nel work may change during the next dec- 
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ade, the amount of attention, and therefore 
of budget, which will be given these con- 
cerns by the universities will increase. Even 
if the universities did not wish this to be so, 
students, parents, and the general public 
would demand further development of these 
activities. 


For the Future 


I am impressed with what I perceive is a 
general tendency in our field to plan ahead 
by looking backward. And I might even 
add not very far backward, only into the 
middle of the 1920's. We have failed to 
give careful attention to the historical roots 
out of which our work has developed® and 
at the same time have failed to give suffi- 
cient attention to the important new de- 
velopments which will profoundly affect 
our field. One of the reasons is that for 
more than 30 years we have been embarked 
on what seems to us a “movement.” Part 
of the result of this approach has been to 
develop what could be called a “cult” of 
student personnel work. This is isolated 
from many of the central influences in 


*There are exceptions to this, but they are all 
too rare. See the work of W. H. Cowley, W. W. 
Blaesser, Ruth Barry, Beverly Wolf, and Eugenie 
Leonard. 


American education, particularly higher 
education. It has made the past seem ir- 
relevant and the future antagonistic. We 
have been more interested in “consolidating 
our position” than in exploring new dimen- 
sions. 

Being rooted so deeply in immediate pur- 
poses student personnel work is in danger 
of becoming “dated” in assessment of oppor- 
tunities for creative innovations. The most 
serious danger is that programs and pur- 
poses more appropriate for the past two dec- 
ades than for the decade ahead will be 
developed. 
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LISTING OF PUBLICATIONS ON CHILD PROTECTION 


A listing of 17 publications on child protection is available from the 
Children’s Division of the American Humane Association, 896 Pennsy]l- 
vania Street, Denver 3, Colorado. Ranging in price from $.05 to $2.00, 
the publications describe the concepts, principles and practices of child 
protection services. The most recent title is A Voluntary Agency Adds 
Child Protective Services, showing how a voluntary agency found addition 
of a child protective function to be fully compatible with its other 


services to children. 
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Barriers to Effective Rehabilitation: 


COUNSELOR OPINION 


JOHN E. MUTHARD and MARCELINE E. JAQUES 


+ a STUDY investigates counselor thinking 
about the barriers to improving client 
services in rehabilitation settings. In ef- 
fect, it points to those deficiencies or present 
circumstances which counselors believe need 
re-examination and possibly modification. 
It presumes that counselors, as a group 
which has primary responsibility for client 
services, have understandings and knowl- 
edge which can contribute to improving 
both the quality of rehabilitation services 
and the number served. No studies of this 
type have been reported in the literature of 
rehabilitation. 


Sample 


The sample of rehabilitation counselors 
for this study is essentially the same as that 
described by Jaques [4]. It includes 282 
state DVR counselors and 54 counselors who 
work in other rehabilitation settings, includ- 
ing VA hospitals, VA regional offices, 
Jewish Vocational Service, and other private 
agencies. The characteristics of this pop- 
ulation are described in detail by Jaques. 
The sample represents about 10 per cent of 
the estimated total population of counselors 
in the United States [3]. Since they come 
from 20 different states and in a number of 
instances represent all or most of the coun- 
selors of the states which participated, there 
is reason to believe that this group is a rep- 
resentative sample of the rehabilitation 
counseling profession. 
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Procedures 


The data were collected between June, 
1957, and March, 1958, in conjunction with 
the securing of critical incidents. Each coun- 
selor responded in a group interview session 
to the question, “What in your opinion are 
some of the factors that stand in the way 
of doing the best kind of rehabilitation job 
with clients?” This question was part of 
the booklet in which counselors wrote the 
critical incidents and their personal data. 
Subsequent to the group interviews, there 
was an opportunity in individual sessions, 
ranging from 15 to 45 minutes, to clarify 
any statements which the respondent had 
made. In most instances this was done for 
the question which is the focus of this study. 

The statements were taken from the 
booklets and placed on cards. The coun- 
selor responses were divided into idea units. 
That is, when the counselors’ statements 
dealt with a separate thought, they were 
listed on individual cards; in those instances 
in which the counselor merely amplified a 
thought, this was incorporated with the 
thought to which it was related. Some ex- 
amples of idea units are: “lack of any train- 
ing facilities,” “too large an area geograph- 
ically,” and “too many duties not pertaining 
to counseling.” ‘To bring order and mean- 
ing to the 1,142 statements which were 
taken from the counselor responses, it was 
necessary to develop a systematic procedure 
of content analysis. 

The development of the category system 
used to classify a counselor’s opinion went 
through several stages. Items were first 
grouped on a common sense basis. Ex- 
amination of these groupings suggested that 
a useful and comprehensive rationale for 
studying the counselor responses would be 
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to analyze them in terms of the locus of the 
difficulty as seen by the counselor. The 
categories developed are listed and de- 
scribed by Taste 1. The sub-categories 
were, by and large, suggested by the data, 
but the labels and organization reflect the 
psychological frame of reference of the in- 
vestigators whose major concern is training. 
The system developed had a total of 72 
headings. 

To test the degree of reliability with 
which counselor statements could be clas- 
sified within this system, the investigators 
judged a random sample of 224 counselor 
statements. There was 83.5 per cent com- 
plete agreement between the two judges and 
4.9 per cent total disagreement in the classi- 
fication of idea units. This was deemed a 
high enough level of reliability to justify 
application of the system to the entire set 
of statements. 

The investigators made independent clas- 
sifications of each card to assign the remain- 
ing statements to categories. In those in- 
stances in which there was partial or total 
disagreement, the judges discussed the item 
and arrived at a pooled rating. A similar 
procedure was used with the statements in 
the reliability sample. 

After each item was classified the results 
were prepared for tabulation and analysis 
by IBM procedures. Each counselor was 
recorded as either expressing or not express- 
ing ideas classifiable under each of the 72 
categories and sub-categories. When a 
counselor made two or more statements 
which belonged in the same category they 
were counted as one item. This was done 
to permit discussion of the findings in terms 
of the proportion of counselors expressing 
concerns in each classification. 

The results were tabulated for all coun- 
selors on each of the 72 classifications and 
were also recorded for three counselor 
characteristics—counselor type, experience, 
and training—on the five major categories. 
The two counselor types were State DVR 
Counselors and Other Counselors. The 
former were the vocational rehabilitation 
counselors employed by state agencies. 
The latter included counselors from VA 
hospitals and regional offices, Jewish Vo- 
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cational Service agencies, and other private 
agencies. In the two experience groups 
those having five or more years of coun- 
seling experience were the Experienced; 
the Inexperienced were those with four 
years or less experience. Trained counse- 
lors included persons with the M.A. 
degree in rehabilitation counseling, coun- 
seling and guidance, psychology, and social 
work as well as all persons with Ph.D. or 
Ed.D. degrees in education, psychology, or 
counseling and guidance. The Somewhat 
Trained counselor group comprised those 
counselors with M.A. degrees in education, 
sociology, or anthropology, school admin- 
istration, and personnel or public admin- 
istration. The Untrained group included 
all other counselors. For the most part, 
this group was made up of persons with 
college degrees or with some graduate train- 
ing. Further descriptions of these classes 
can be found in the Jaques monograph. 


Results 


The number of idea units contributed by 
each counselor ranged from one to ten with 
a mean of 3.40 units. More idea units were 
listed by State DVR Counselors (3.50) than 
Other Counselors (2.87). There were no 
marked differences between the mean num- 
ber of responses by different training or ex- 
perience subgroups. 

From TABLe | the reader can see how the 
responses of the total counselor population 
were distributed. 

Comparisons of the responses of Trained 
and Untrained counselors are summarized 
in TaBLE 2. In addition to analyzing these 
differences, comparisons were made between 
the DVR counselor and other counselor 
groups and the Experienced and Inexper- 
ienced subgroups. In reading TABLE 2, the 
first entry reads as follows: Of the 83 
trained counselors in our sample, 34.9 per 
cent cited ideas which mention self-defi- 
ciencies of the counselor as barriers to ef- 
fective rehabilitation. The results for 
Somewhat Trained was 25.7 per cent and for 
Untrained 35.0 per cent. One reads TABLE 
3 in a similar fashion. The statistical test 
used for studying the differences discussed 
below was Chi-Square. The 0.05 level of 
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TABLE 1 

















The Classifications Used to Order Rehabilitation Counselor Opinions Regarding Barriers to 
Effective Rehabilitation and the Percentage of Counselors Citing Ideas Within Each Class — 
(Number of Counselors—336) Per 
Per cent Classification Per cent Classification 
33.0 I. Self (counselor) 5.3 B. Quality of supervision 
11.3 A. Lack of education or training 3.5 C. Counselor-supervisor relation- 

0.6 1. Graduate education ship 22. 

3.9 2. Inservice training 81.2 IV. Employing agency 13. 

8.5 3. Unspecified 3.3 A. Lack of funds and facilities 

19.3 B. Lack of knowledge and skill 14.0 1. Funds for services 

5.6 1. Vocational information 6.5 2. Facilities for counseling 
(includes training facili- (inadequate space and 6. 
ties and opportunities, lack of privacy) 
job possibilities, and job 41.4 B. Administrative policy and 
placement) procedures 2. 

3:7 2. Social-psychological  as- re 1. Administrative practices 
pects of disability (per- and behavior (those items 2. 
sonality theory, individual attributed to administra- 27. 
differences, behavior dis- tors as individuals) 
orders, CNS disorders, 39.3 2. Agency regulations and 
speech disorders, etc.) policies 

3.0 3. Testing and evaluation 8.6 a. General 14.( 
(psychological and other, 12.2 b. Personnel 
except medical) 2.1 (1) General (dis- 

3.5 4. Physical aspects of dis- satisfaction with 46. 
ability (includes medical “working condi- 29. 
information and reports) tions”’ ) 

ss 5. Community resources 2.7 (2) Salaries 

4.2 6. Counseling theory and 3.6 (3) Too few coun- a: 
technique selors 

4.2 7. Lack of skills and knowl- 1.2 (4) Selection (defi- 
edge (non-specific, case ciencies in staff- 10. 
load Management, training or ex- 
general ) perience) 

1.5 C. Lack of experience 4.2 (5) Lack of clerical 

6.0 D. Personal inadequacies and secretarial 

2.1 1. Inadequate relationship help {oo 
with client 6.2 c. Client services (diffi- | 

aoe 2. Personality inadequacies culty in _ initiating, confi 

0.9 3. Philosophy of rehabilita- giving, and complet- null 
tion ing services to As 

0.3 4. Other clients ) . 

10.4 II. Client (restrictions imposed ors 

4.2 A. Lack of motivation (includes regarding who should rehat 
all types of apathy, resist- receive services and and 
ance, unwillingness, or in- what these services defici 
ability to change life should be) often 
situation, ¢.g., hospitali- 22.0 d. Emphasis on reports show 
tis) and records (red tape porti 

1.8 B. Personal maladjustment and paper work) this 

1.8 C. Lack of education oe e. Other (research, fol- Trait 

4.5 D. Other deficiencies low-up, non-specific) were 

10.1 III. Supervisor 64.9 C. Counselor assignments and 
4.2 A. Lack of supervision work expectancies gr nes 
(Continued) naan 
feren 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 








Per cent Classification Per cent Classification 

26.2 1. Case load too large 4.8 3. Rehabilitation centers and 

5.4 2. Territory size limits fre- sheltered workshops (in- 

quency of client-counselor clude pre-vocational and 
meetings work adjustment pro- 

22.0 3. Lack of time gram) 

13.4 a. For counseling activi- 10.4 4. Employment opportuni- 
ties (include all as- ties (lack of job openings) 
pects of counseling 9.8 5. General (when use two or 
process ) more of above) 

6.8 b. For developing em- 13.7 B. Relationship problems (co- 
ployer and commun- operation, coordination, and 
ity relations integration ) 

e.5 c. For self-improvement 8.3 1. Between agencies or pro- 
as a counselor fessions 

2.1 d. Non-specific 2.1 2. Between individual re- 

27.1 4. Agency emphasis on num- habilitation workers (in- 

bers of rehabilitations appropriate ole  be- 
(quota, numbers, closures, havior) 
quantity vs. quality) 2.1 3. Lack of understanding ol 
14.0 5. Definition of counselor DVR (agency) role by 
role (too many diverse other agencies 
duties and work demands) 2.7 4. Referral problem (in- 
46.4 V. Community resources appropriate or ineffec- 
29.2 A. Lack of facilities, services, or tive referral by other 
professional workers (availa- agency ) 
bility and quality) 15.8 C. Attitude toward handicapped 
2.7 1. Psychiatric, psychological and rehabilitation services 
or social services or 4.8 1. General community 
workers 8.3 2. Employer 
10.4 2. Training facilities (schools 5.1 3. Inadequate public educa- 
or facilities for education tion and public relations 
and vocational prepara- this area 
tion of clients—including 1.8 D. Legislation barriers 


on-the-job training) 





confidence was accepted in rejecting the 
null hypothesis. 

As TaBLe 2 shows, the two major cate- 
gories on which the Trained and Untrained 
rehabilitation counselors differ were Client 
and Supervisor. Trained counselors listed 
deficiencies of the client as barriers more 
often than Untrained. Further analysis 
showed that this was a function of the pro- 
portion of non-DVR counselor responses in 
this category. The differences between 
Trained and Untrained for this category 
were not significant within other sub- 
groups, i.e, DVR counselors and Exper- 
ienced-Inexperienced. The percentage dif- 
ference between Trained and Untrained 
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with regard to the deficiencies of the super- 
visor was not large; however, it is note- 
worthy not only because it was statistically 
significant, but also because no Trained 
counselor cited barriers in this category. 
Although the Trained and Untrained did 
not differ on the major category Employing 
Agency, there was a significant difference 
between these groups on its sub-category, 
counselor assignment and work expect- 
ancies, and the sub-division, caseload too 
large. 

When Experienced counselors were com- 
pared with Inexperienced on the 24 classi- 
fications which include the five major cate- 
gories (See TaBLE 3), the highest level sub- 
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categories, and those subdivisions which 
accounted for large numbers of counselor 
responses, there were no significant differ- 
ences. This lack of difference between 
counselors classified as Experienced and In- 
experienced remained when training was 
controlled; that is, when the Trained, 
Somewhat Trained, and Untrained counse- 
lor groups were divided into Experienced 
and Inexperienced groups, the analysis 
showed no differences. 


TABLE 2 


The Percentage of Trained, Somewhat Trained, 
and Untrained Counselors Citing Ideas Within 
the Five Major Categories Used to Classify 
Opinions Regarding Barriers to Effective 
Rehabilitation 





——All Counselors Studied— 


Comparisons of DVR counselors with 
other counselors showed a significantly 
larger portion of the DVR counselors men- 
tioning the employing agency as a barrier 
than counselors from other rehabilitation 
agencies. As can be seen from TABLe 3, 
five out of six DVR counselors see some 
aspect of their agencies’ practices and pro- 
cedures as being barriers to effective re- 
habilitation while the same ratio is about 
two out of three for other counselors. The 
Other Counselor group, more often than 
the DVR Counselor, regards the lack of 
community resources as a serious barrier to 
effective rehabilitation. Both of these dif- 
ferences are statistically significant. The 
two groups do not differ in the proportion 
of counselors which attribute deficiencies 
or lacks to self, client, and supervisor cate- 
gories. 


TABLE 3 


The Percentage of Counselors Citing Ideas 
Within the Five Major Categories Used to 
Classify Opinions Regarding Barriers to Effective 








Somewhat 

Trained Trained Untrained 
(V= (N= (N= 
83) 70) 783) 
Self (Counselor) 34.9 25.7 35.0 
Client* 33.7 8.6 11.5 
Supervisor* 0.0 12.9 13.7 
Employing Agency 80.7 84.3 80.3 
Community Resources 47.0 50.0 44.8 


— State DVR Counselors—~ 


Somewhat 

Trained Trained Untrained 
(N= (N= (N= 
53) 57) 172) 
Self (Counselor ) 32.0 28.1 34.9 
Client 9.5 7.0 11.6 
Supervisor ¢ 0.0 $2.3 14.0 
Employing Agency 90.6 87.7 80.2 
Community Resources 37.8 45.6 44.2 


—— Other Counselors 


Somewhat 

Trained Trained Untrained 
(N= (N= (N= 
30) 73) 77) 
Self (Counselor) 40.0 15.4 36.4 
Client* 76.7 15.4 9.1 
Supervisor 0.0 15.4 9.1 
Employing Agency 63.3 39.2 81.8 
Community Resources 63.3 69.2 54.5 





* Difference significant at the 0.01 level of con- 


fidence. 


t Difference significant at the 0.05 level of con- 


fidence. 
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Rehabilitation 





By Counselor Typet 


State 

DVR Other All 

Coun- Coun- Coun- 

selors selors selors 

(N= (N= (N= 

282) 54) 336) 
Self (Counselor) 33.0 33.3 33.0 
Client 10.3 11.1 10.4 
Supervisor 11.0 5.6 10.1 
Employing Agency * 83.7 68.5 81.2 
Community Resources* 43.3 63.0 46.4 


By Amount of Experience 


Experienced Inexperienced 


(N = 149) (N = 187) 
Self (Counselor ) 28.9 38.3 
Client 8.6 12.8 
Supervisor 12.3 7.4 
Employing Agency 81.3 81.2 
Community Resources 49.7 42.3 





* Difference significant at the 0.01 level of con- 


fidence. 


+t The Chi-Square statistic was used to compare 
DVR and other counselors and did not include the 


total group. 
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Further examination of the sub-categories 
under the employing agency showed that 
significantly more DVR counselors than 
other counselors were concerned with the 
following areas: lack of funds and facilities; 
emphasis on reports and records; counselor 
assignments and work expectancies; too 
large case loads; and the emphasis on num- 
bers of rehabilitations. Analysis of the 
sub-categories under community resources 
showed only one in which the proportion of 
counselors responding was significantly dif- 
ferent. Some 26 per cent of the Other Coun- 
selors reported items classified under the 
relationship problem heading while only 
11.3 per cent of the DVR group mentioned 
such items. This may be a function of the 
more intimate working relationship in- 
volved in hospital and rehabilitation center 
work; that is, working together in one fa- 
cility may intensify any possible differences 
arising from roles ascribed and assumed by 
particular disciplines and workers. 

To better understand the above results, 
it seems desirable to complement the sta- 
tistical findings with some impressions based 
on observations made during the data collec- 
tion process. The participants seemed to 
have a great need to talk about the question 
posed by this study. Once rapport was 
established, it was frequently difficult to 
terminate discussion. They expressed a 
sense of frustration in not being able to 
do more for their clients. The perceived 
barrier was the impersonal demands and 
limits of their agency and the interpreta- 
tions given procedures and policies by 
supervisors and administrators. They 
seemed to feel “squeezed between the needs 
of their clients and the demands of their 
agency,” as one respondent put it. The 
counselors expressed, with marked feeling, 
the belief that they should be consulted by 
their agencies on questions concerned with 
improving services and ameliorating the 
frustrations associated with rehabilitation 
counseling. Associated with this was a lack 
of feeling of reward for effort; they ex- 
pressed the belief that the agency heads had 
little interest in “how well” the counselor 
was doing his job, but were much interested 
in “how many” he processed. 
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Discussion 


The analysis of counselors’ statements de- 
scribing barriers to effective rehabilitation 
shows that counselors report a wide range 
of lacks in their work setting. The de- 
ficiencies listed within the five major cate- 
gories all suggest possible areas needing 
further study and amelioration. The bar- 
riers associated with the Employing Agency 
represent a problem area which merits much 
more consideration and thought. Both ad- 
ministrative action and training programs 
may be needed to avert the deficiencies sub- 
sumed under Self and Community Re- 
sources categories. The fairly low fre- 
quency for Supervisor as a barrier suggests 
that the need may not be to enhance their 
supervision skill, but rather to increase their 
effectiveness in the training function and as 
liaison between (1) counselors and admin- 
istrative heads and (2) counselors and other 
professions and agencies. 

The substantial counselor opinion which 
links barriers to effective rehabilitation to 
the activities of the employing agency sug- 
gests a need for a careful reappraisal of 
agency policies, procedures, and practices. 
There seem to be two principal ways to in- 
terpret this information. Counselors may 
project the blame for their frustrations 
upon higher administrative levels or lack 
sufficient understanding of the pressures 
with which the administrator must cope. 
We might ask, if projection was the mech- 
anism, why counselors mentioned ideas as- 
sociated with the agency rather than Self, 
Client, Supervisor, or Community Re- 
sources. If lack of counselor understanding 
of the realities of agency pressures is the 
problem, it would still seem that the initia- 
tive for creating greater understanding must 
repose upon the professional leaders in re- 
habilitation: administrators, supervisors, 
and teachers. Another reasonable interpre- 
tation might be that agency policies, reg- 
ulations, and practices do, in fact, work as 
barriers to the counselor’s rehabilitation ef- 
forts. The data of this study do not per- 
mit a resolution of the causal factors. We 
might well assume that both major inter- 
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pretations are in part true and are inex- 
tricably bound together. Whether the ori- 
gins of these dissatisfactions were primarily 
in the distorted perceptions of the counselor 
or a function of administrative inadequacies 
they should be of concern to the profession 
of rehabilitation counseling and especially 
to administrators and teachers. 

Our data and observations suggest that 
some of the reasons for the counselor opin- 
ion may include: (1) He perceives the 
agencies professed goals and philosophy as 
being in conflict with its practices; e.g., he 
is continually reminded of the need for 
professional quality services but even more 
frequently admonished to meet his quota. 
(2) He perceives his work as guided not by 
his professional judgments but by forms and 
regulations. (3) He sees himself as a part 
of a de-personalized bureaucratic machine 
which imposes regulations and procedures 
with little regard for his views or the needs 
of his clients. Considered in the light of 
industrial studies such as Roethlisberger 
and Dickson [5], Coch and French [/], and 
Fleishman [2], the above interpretations 
seem reasonable. 

The substantial proportion of counselors 
who think that the lack of community re- 
sources is a barrier suggests two main inter- 
pretations. One of these may be that coun- 
selors are not well informed about the com- 
munity resources while the other may arise 
from the absence of such resources. There 
seems to be some justification for the first 
view for at least part of the counselor group. 
If we keep in mind that the Other Coun- 
selors of this study are located in urban 
centers and that such centers are the estab- 
lished loci of rehabilitation services and 
facilities, it is difficult to understand the 
greater concern of Other Counselors than 
DVR Counselors for this lack. It would 
appear that some Other Counselors either 
do not know about these services or have not 
established a relationship with the other 
community resources, especially training 
facilities and employment opportunities. 
Probably a larger portion of all counselors 
with items in this category have had prob- 
lems arising from the absence of suitable 
training and employment facilities. 
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Summary 


A study of rehabilitation counselor re- 
sponses to the question, “What in your opin- 
ion are some of the factors that stand in the 
way of doing the best kind of rehabilitation 
job with clients?” was made. The opinions 
of the 336 counselors from both State-Fed- 
eral and other agencies were classified in a 
system which included five major categories 
and a total of 72 headings. The reliability 
of this procedure was found adequate and 
pooled ratings were used to resolve any dif- 
ferences in classification. The results were 
reported for the entire set of categories and 
analyzed by counselor type, level of exper- 
ience, and training for the five major cat- 
egories. 

The findings show that rehabilitation 
counselors think that their agencies’ policies, 
procedures, and practices stand in the way 
of their doing the best kind of job with 
clients. The results suggest that improved 
communications between counselor and 
agency leadership and an increased oppor- 
tunity for the counselor to see himself as a 
professional person whose opinions and 
judgments are wanted and considered may 
be needed in rehabilitation work. There 
also may be a need to re-examine the work 
of rehabilitation agencies with these stated 
concerns in mind. The data also suggest 
some concern about community resources 
and the counselor’s own competencies. The 
supervisor's competencies and client defi- 
ciences were seldom reported as barriers to 
effective rehabilitation. 
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EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES, 
ACADEMIC INTERESTS, 
AND CURRICULUM CHOICES 


ROSS W. MATTESON 


NTEREST PATTERNS—their development, 

their analysis, and the assessment of their 
significance—are properly the object of seri- 
ous contemplation, discussion, theorizing, 
and research. In tracing the deveiopment 
of some of the determining factors in the 
growth of the concept of vocational interest, 
Gaddes [J] has presented an interesting 
historical survey. He goes as far back as 
William James and concludes with the pres- 
ent-day need for the researcher to “draw 
on all (his) sources—psychometric, clinical, 
and sociological.” 

Certain aspects of students’ experiences 
and related academic interests were con- 
sidered in a series of studies at the Michigan 
State University Counseling Center a few 
years ago [2, 3]. Experience-interest rela- 
tionships and experience-interest changes 
were analyzed. Results were interesting and 
suggestive, but not sensational. 

The persistently recurring suggestion that 
some sort of near replication of the earlier 
work might be desirable has led to the pres- 
ent effort. The earlier studies were con- 
fined pretty much to intra-student relation- 
ships between experience and interest, using 
one or more applications of the Activity 
Check List as the measuring device. The 
current studies, on the other hand, attempt 
to relate these same measures of experience 
and interest to such factors as choice of 
college major and to concomitant attributes 
and self-descriptions of students. 

By way of necessary delimitation, the dis- 
cussion presented here is confined to that 
phase of the over-all problem suggested in 
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the above title—the relation of academic 
interests to educational experiences and 
curriculum choices. 

Although presently not based on any too 
clearly formulated framework of theoretical 
constructs, the study is aimed at more than 
mere fact-finding “correlation of observ- 
ables with observables.” One hypothesis (or 
question) might be considered as involving 
the probability of the changing world pic- 
ture being reflected in changed patterns of 
academic experiences and related interests 
of students coming to college in these post- 
Sputnik times. Concurrently, a relationship 
is hypothesized to exist between the aca- 
demic interests of these college freshmen 
and the opportunities available to them for 
sampling certain kinds of experiences. 

A further supposition to be investigated 
is that the Activity Check List (ACL) will 
differentiate with respect to academic in- 
terest among curriculum groups, 1.e., strong 
interests in certain areas will be character- 
istic of certain curricula. 

In addition to cross-validating the 1951 
study and bringing into the picture cur- 
riculum choice data, the research design 
offered an opportunity to add to the exist- 
ing norm data for the ACL. 


Method 


Indications of students’ academic interests 
and experiences were obtained from the 
ACL, administered during orientation week 
to a group of 300 entering freshmen (185 
men and 115 women) at Michigan State 
University. The development, nature, and 
use of the instrument have been described 
previously [2]. Scores for both experience 
and interest in each of 10 areas were ob- 
tained from the ACL, and the data trans- 
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ferred to IBM cards for analysis. Distri- 
butions of scores for each of the categories 
were run, for comparison with similar 
distributions obtained in the earlier study 
and for use in building new tables of per- 
centile ranks. 

In each of the 10 test areas the experience- 
interest correlation was obtained and com- 
pared with the corresponding coefficient 
from the earlier study. A further step 
involved calculating the percentages of 
students in each of the broad curriculum 
groups having high or high-average inter- 
est scores in each of the 10 ACL areas. 


Findings 

In comparing indications of students’ 
differential experiences and interests ob- 
tained in this study with analogous data 
from the 1951 study, the immediate im- 
pression (TABLE 1) is one of quite substan- 
tially shifting patterns. This is particularly 
apparent in the experience portion of 
Tasie 1, where significant differences in 
means for the two groups of freshmen occur 
in eight of the ten areas. Highly significant 
experience increases are shown for the 
mechanical, computational, scientific, com- 
municative, and clerical categories. Most 
significant of the decreases in experience 
scores is found in the aesthetic area. 

Comparative mean scores in academic 


for the two years. But again—as with ex- 
perience means—we find increased interest 
indicated in the areas related to mathemat- 
ics and engineering, with correspondingly 
less interest now recorded in the aesthetic, 
recreational, and personal relationships 
areas. 

As to normative data, we now are able to 
present tables of ACL percentile ranks for 
each of the various sub-tests, based on a 
total of 2,029 cases. Separate norm tables 
have also been worked out, based on 926 
freshman men and on 410 freshman women. 

Experience-interest correlation coefficients 
for the 10 test areas ranged from 0.62 
to 0.14, with this latter coefficient the only 
one less than 0.42. The one low coefficient 
was for the recreational (RE) area. It will 
be noted from TABLE 2 that most of these 
newly determined experience-interest re- 
lationships are quite close to those obtained 
in the same manner with the 1951 data. In 
only one area—clerical (CL)—was the dif- 
ference in coefficients large enough to be 
significant, as tested utilizing the r to z 
transformation [#4]. 

With respect to sex differences in exper- 
ience-interest relationships, the correlation 
coefficients for the women students were 
found to exceed those for men in seven of 
the ten experience-interest areas as well as 
for the totals or “levels” of experience and 

















interests show fewer significant differences interest. Differences were again checked 
TABLE 1 
Comparison of 1958 with 1951 Experience and Interest Data 
Experience——————~ Interest 
Area M(58) M(57) Dm D/cD M(58) M(57) Dm D/cD 

Mechanical 8.23 7.18 1.05 4.37* 7.58 6.68 0.90 3.00f 
Computational 10.33 8.64 1.69 5 .83* 8.63 6.89 1.74 4.14* 
Scientific 15.25 13.60 1.67 4.07* 13.28 12.89 0.39 0.74 
Communicative 13.46 12.25 1.21 4.17" 10.73 10.39 0.34 0.88 
Aesthetic 9.50 11.73 2.23 5.72* 9.35 12.13 2.90 5.47* 
Recreational 10.57 11.05 0.48 2.67f 10.96 11.66 0.70 3.18f 
Societal 17.83 17.61 0.22 0.71 13.86 14.50 0.64 1.36 
Political 11.76 11.78 0.02 0.10 10.45 10.75 0.30 1.00 
Clerical 15.76 14.50 1.26 4.34* 11.62 11.04 0.58 1.41 
Personal relation- 

ships 13.50 14.31 0.81 3.12t 14.09 15.94 1.85 4.87* 





* Significant at 0.001 level. 
t Significant at 0.01 level. 
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TABLE 2 


Correlation Coefficients Between Experience 
and Interest 








Area of Present Earlier 

Experience-Interest Study Study 
Mechanical 0.62 0.62 
Computational 0.60 0.59 
Scientific 0.60 0.55 
Communicative 0.42 0.50 
Aesthetic 0.62 0.64 
Recreational 0.14 0.24 
Societal 0.44 0.41 
Political 0.44 0.53 
Clerical 0.42 0.07 
Personal relationships 0.52 0.48 





for significance, with only the societal (SO) 
area showing M-F differences approaching 
significance. Here the correlation for fe- 
males was 0.59, compared to only 0.34 for 
males. In the three areas where the relation- 
ship was stronger for the men students than 
for the women, the differences all were 
small and non-significant. 

In connection with these differences in 
experience-interest relationships, quite siz- 
able sex differences were observed also in the 
mean scores of men and women in several 
of the test categories. Males, for example, 
indicated generally more experience and 
more interest than females in the me- 
chanical, computational, and scientific areas; 
females, on the other hand, indicated gen- 
erally more experience and more interest 
than males in the communicative, aesthetic, 
and personal relationships areas. 

A further test of experience-interest re- 
latedness will of course come in two years. 
The students by then will presumably have 
had greatly increased opportunities for ex- 
periencing the kinds of activities sampled 
in the ACL. 

In looking at the interests characteristic 
of different curriculum groups, several pat- 
terns were seen to emerge. To avoid very 
small N’s, only the broader curricular group- 
ings were employed, i.e., all College of 
Agriculture students were grouped together, 
all Engineering College students, all College 
of Education students, etc. 

Interest areas in which more than half of 
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a major curriculum group had high or high- 
average level scores are shown below, fol- 
lowing the names of the various curricular 
groups of college preferences (the asterisks 
indicate areas in which 75 per cent or more 
of the group had high or high-average 
scores): 


Agriculture 
mechanical (ME)* 
scientific (SC)* 
computational (CO) 
societal (SO) 
clerical (CL) 
political (PO) 

Business and Public Service 
clerical (CL) 
computational (CO) 

Engineering 
mechanical (ME)* 
computational (CO)* 
scientific (SC) 

Home Economics 
communicative (CA) 
personal relationships (PR) 
aesthetic (AE) 
societal (SO) 
political (PO) 

Science and Arts 
aesthetic (AE) 
societal (SO) 
mechanical (ME) 

Veterinary Medicine 
scientific (SC)* 
societal (SO) 
mechanical (ME) 

Education 
clerical (CL) 
personal relationships (PR) 
communicative (CA) 
societal (SO) 
aesthetic (AE) 

Communication Arts 
political (PO)* 
communicative (CA)* 
aesthetic (AE) 
societal (SO) 
personal relationships (PR) 


These differential interest patterns for 
the most part include just about those 
kinds of academic interests customarily seen 
as characteristic of such curricular groups. 
At least two observations are probably in 
order, however. It seems noteworthy that 
students with preferences in agriculture and 
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in communication arts show strong and 
rather diversified patterns of interest; engi- 
neering students show strong (but not diver- 
sified) patterns, while home economics and 
education majors have diversified (but not 
so strong) patterns of interests. Also it may 
be significant that strong recreational in- 
terests do not appear to characterize any 
of the curricular groups. 

For the 38 freshmen in this group who 
had not yet selected a major, the “No Pref- 
erence” students, it may be noteworthy 
that no really strong interest patterns were 
to be found. In only one area, the mechani- 
cal, were as many as half of this group (53 
per cent) in the high or high-average interest 
bracket. 


Summary and Conclusions 


A modified repetition of an earlier study 
of experience-interest relationships was con- 
ducted in order (1) to compare academic 
experiences and interests of two groups of 
entering freshmen, seven years apart; (2) 
to cross-validate results of the earlier study; 
(3) to contribute additional norm data for 
the Activity Check List; and (4) to provide 


some evidence relating academic interests 
as measured by the ACL to curricular 
groupings at Michigan State University. 

Some significant shifts in experience and 
interest patterns were disclosed. A mod- 
erate degree of relationship was found to 
exist between academic interests and exper- 
iences—pre-college experiences in this case. 
It was found, also, that the ACL differ- 
entiated among the different curricular 
groups with somewhat characteristic pat- 
terns of interest appearing. Follow-up stud- 
ies in this and related areas are under way, 
designed to incorporate such variables as 
individual background factors, self-descrip- 
tions, and patterns of changes. 
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FREE BROCHURE SAMPLES PHYSICAL THERAPY OPPORTUNITIES 


Physical Therapy Sampler, a new brochure prepared by the American 
Physical Therapy Association, is designed to acquaint high school and 
college students with physical therapy and its career opportunities. The 
brochure illustrates the contribution to be made to the total rehabilita- 
tion effort by the physical therapist. The sampler describes the national 
professional association as well as the educational background necessary, 
the fields in which physical therapists work, and the satisfactions to be 
gained by professional workers in this field. 

The brochure can be ordered free of charge from: American Physical 
Therapy Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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The Differential Validity of 


THE COLLEGE QUALIFICATION TESTS 


for Diverse Curricular Groups 


ARVO E. JUOLA 


A permraeg stupiEs have reported the pre- 
dictive validity of the College Quali- 
fication Tests (CQT) to compare favorably 
with other recently developed instruments 
[1, 3], little is known about the diagnostic 
potential of the subscales. Data of this kind 
is vital to counselors who use subscale scores 
in differential academic counseling and also 
to the growing number of investigators who 
are seeking to develop test batteries which 
maximize the precision with which success 
in different curricula can be predicted. 
Inquiry of this kind is particularly necessary 
for the recently developed CQT because 
the subscales differ considerably from either 
the intensively studied ACE Psychological 
Examination or other widely used tests of 
academic aptitude. While the Verbal Test 
(Vocabulary) is similar to verbal sections 
of other tests of academic aptitude, the 
Numerical Test contains problems which 
require knowledge of content considered in 
more specialized high school mathematics 
courses. The Information Test, which as- 
sesses relatively isolated general information 
from the natural and social sciences, has no 
precedent among college-level tests of aca- 
demic ability. This paper presents data 
which have been designed to test the valid- 
ity of the subscores for purposes of differen- 
tial prediction. 


The Data and Design 


Six different groups of first term fresh- 
men at Michigan State University ware 
selected for study. These were: (1) a ran- 

. 
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dom sample of 498 males; (2) a random 
sample of 434 females; (3) a group of 210 
students who were majoring in Engineering 
or one of the physical sciences and were 
therefore enrolled in both chemistry and 
algebra;! (4) a group of 178 students en- 
rolled in a “general” college algebra course 
(for nonphysical science majors); (5) a 
group of 302 students enrolled in a “gen- 
eral” college chemistry course; and (6) a 
“nontechnical” group of 556 students who 
were enrolled the first quarter in Basic 
Social Science. Each student in these six 
groups was also enrolled in Basic Commu- 
nication Skills (a three credit course re- 
quired of all freshmen) and Basic Natural 
Science (2 four credit course which is de- 
voted to the biological sciences the first 
quarter). 

TABLE | presents CQT score means and 
standard deviations for each of the six 
groups of subjects. Here it is clear that the 
ability patterns of the six groups are quite 
different. The random sample of male 
students seems somewhat inferior to the 
female group én the CQT-V but superior to 
the females on the N and I subtests and 
likewise the total score. The highly tech- 
nical group appears to be the most superior 
of the six groups but this superiority ap- 
pears attribugable to higher than average 
scones on the’ N and I tests of the CQT. 
ehe CR F scayes for Groups V and VI seem 
so bt thofe sitnilar to the mean scores of the 
vor andom ty.alé and female samples while 


£1 This g: oup {s labeled as the “highly technical 
*roup” because students were enrolled in two 
technica! subjects and also because these chem- 
istry and algebra courses demanded more math- 
tmatical and science competence than the courses 
specified for groups 4 and 5. 
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TABLE 1 
CQT Means and Standard Deviations for the Six Freshman Groups 








CQT Verbal CQT Information CQT Numerical CQT Total Score 

N M SD M SD M SD M SD 

I All males (sample)* 498 44.73 12.83 50.83 9.53 32.55 9.97 128.11 26.22 
II All females (sample) * 434 47.27 12.18 44.29 9.11 25.04 9.34 116.60 24.55 
Ill Highly technical 210 46.96 12.31 55.58 8.27 41.18 6.08 143.71 20.78 
IV General college algebra 178 46.75 13.03 51.23 8.91 35.27 6.87 133.24 23.24 
V General college chemistry 302 45.16 12.73 49.92 8.53 30.63 8.81 125.71 23.87 
VI Nontechnical 556 46.38 12.29 47.25 9.03 27.63 9.37 121.26 23.59 





* The data for the “all male” and “all female” groups are based on a random sample selected from 1,239 


males and 1,126 females. 


group V (the college algebra group) seems 
to show a slight degree of superiority in the 
quantitative area but not of the degree 
noted for Group III. It is also of interest 
to note that whenever the mean score on 
the CQT-N test is high for a group of sub- 
jects, the mean I score for that group also is 
higher than average but to a lesser degree. 
It would appear that the I score is biased 
in the direction of favoring students with 
superior N scores. 


TABLE 2 presents zero-order and multiple 
correlation coefficients between CQT scores 
and selected measures of academic attain- 
ment for each of the six groups. Criteria 
to be predicted for the random male and 
female groups are the first quarter GPA 
and the grade received in Basic Communi- 
cation Skills (CS) and Natural Science (NS), 
while grade criteria reported for the other 
groups included only grades that are unique 
to a given group. 


TABLE 2 


Zero-Order Product Moment Correlation Coefficients and Two-Variable and Three-Variable 
Multiple Correlation Coefficients Between CQT Scores and First Quarter 
Grades of Six Freshman Groups 








Zero-Order Correlations — 


Multiple R’s————-~ 





Total CQT CQT CQT V&Eil 
Criteria CQT V I N V@I VEN ISN GSN 
I Random all male group 
Total GPA 0.61 0.44 0.51 0.53 0.54 0.60 0.59 0.61 
CS grade 0.64 0.61 0.52 0.39 0.65 0.54 0.54 0.65 
NS grade 0.60 0.42 0.51 0.55 0.53 0.60 0.61 0.62 
Ii Random all female group 
Total GPA 0.64 0.52 0.56 0.47 0.62 0.61 0.60 0.65 
CS grade 0.64 0.59 0.53 0.39 0.64 0.62 0.55 0.65 
NS grade 0.69 0.50 0.60 0.57 0.64 0.66 0.67 0.70 
III Highly technical group 
Total GPA 0.52 0.29 0.44 0.60 0.45 0.61 0.64 0.64 
Chem.—math. GPA 0.41 0.16 0.35 0.60 0.35 0.60 0.61 0.62 
Chem, 111 grade 0.44 0.22 0.42 0.48 0.42 0.49 0.54 0.55 
Math. 111 grade 0.32 0.09 0.24 0.59 0.24 0.59 0.59 0.60 
IV General algebra group 
Math. 101 grade 0.42 0.28 0.23 0.59 0.29 0.59 0.59 0.59 
Vs General chemistry group 
Chem, 101 grade 0.53 0.33 0.45 0.53 0.46 0.55 0.60 0.60 
VI Nontechnical group 
CS-NS-SS GPA 0.65 0.58 0.56 0.33 0.65 0.63 0.57 0.66 
SS grade 0.56 0.54 0.51 0.21 0.60 0.55 0.51 0.60 
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Considering first the correlations be- 
tween test scores and grades for only the two 
random male and female groups, it appears 
that all three CQT subscores seem to con- 
tribute to prediction. In predicting the 
GPA of both sexes, for example, there 
appears to be little difference in the predic- 
tive validities of the three subscores. The 
predictive validities of each subscale are so 
nearly equal, in fact, that optimal weight- 
ing of the three scales by multiple correla- 
tion results in a multiple R that is no larger 
for the prediction of total GPA than is the 
simple arithmetic sum of the subscales as 
reflected in the total score. The part-scores 
do, however, seem to show a degree of dif- 
ferentiation in the prediction of success for 
the two common general education courses. 
The V section appears to be superior to the 
N section in predicting CS grades, while the 
N section appears superior to the V in the 
prediction of NS grades. The relationship 
of the I-score to these grades, however, seems 
to be but little affected by the nature of the 
course for which predictions were made. 
The magnitude of relationship between the 
I-score and both CS and NS grades is quite 
similar to that noted for the total GPA. 
When weighted optimally by multiple re- 
gression, the magnitude of the resulting 
multiple R employing the three subtests in 
the prediction of CS and NS grades is very 
little better, however, than the correlation 
between the CQT-total score and corre- 
sponding grades. Again, it appears that 
differentiation among the subscales is not 
sufficiently large to warrant deviating from 
the unit weighting procedure which results 
when subscores are added to secure a total 
score.” 

In contrast to the relatively uniform pat- 
tern of relationship between each of the 
part scores and grades reported for the ran- 
dom groups, the predictive validities of the 
three CQT subscores show a marked degree 
of variation in prediction of grades for 


*Multiple R’s which exceed a zero-order cor- 
relation by only 0.01 or 0.02 correlation points 
are here regarded as showing a negligible im- 
provement because it is expected that multiple 
R’s would exhibit some shrinkage in cross-val- 
idation. 
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groups III, IV, and V (the technically 
oriented groups). Not only is the CQT-N 
test markedly superior to the other subtests 
for predicting grades in these technical 
courses, but the predictive validity of the 
CQT-N for technical courses appears to be 
substantially higher than that of the CQT 
score. This pattern appears to apply to the 
prediction of grades in both of the college 
algebra courses studied, in both of the chem- 
istry courses, in the composite average of 
the chemistry and mathematics courses for 
group III, and in the total first quarter GPA 
of group III. It is of interest to note that 
only the N-test seems to contribute to the 
prediction of grades in the two algebra 
courses since the multiple R employing all 
three subscales did not materially increase 
the zero-order CQT-N with grade correla- 
tion. The V and I (particularly the I 
score) subsections do appear to contribute 
to the prediction of grades in chemistry and 
to the prediction of the two composite grade 
averages for group III. 

Relationships between CQT subscores 
and grades of group VI (the nontechnical 
group) seem to parallel those noted for CS 
in the random student groups. The CS-NS- 
SS (Social Science) GPA seems most closely 
related to the V and I subtests, but the 
multiple R employing the three subtests is 
little higher than the correlation between 
this GPA and the CQT-total score. The 
SS grade alone, however, seems to be but 
little related to the CQT-N score and opti- 
mal weighting of subscores by multiple re- 
gression results in a multiple R which is 
higher than the zero-order correlation be- 
tween the CQT-total score and SS grades. 


Discussion and Summary 


That the total score on the CQT predicts 
the over-all freshman GPA as well as multi- 
ple correlation which applies an optimal 
weighting to each subsccre is consistent with 
findings from an earlier study [4]. Each 
of the three subscores seems to contribute 
sufficiently to prediction of this composite 
measure of academic attainment that a unit 
weight assigned to each score appears as 
appropriate as differentially weighted 
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scores. In the prediction of the grades in 
CS or NS, however, the relationship of the 
N and V scores to grades did vary systemat- 
ically. Here, the relatively high degree of 
relationship between the I score and grades 
in both courses seemed to be the major 
factor resulting in the total CQT score 
being almost as effective as optimally 
weighted subscores as reflected in the multi- 
ple R. The data reported for the two 
random groups and the nontechnical groups 
do tend to support the view that multiple 
regression analysis using subscores of the 
CQT contributes little to precision in pre- 
diction of grade-point-average of students 
in nontechnical curricula or to prediction of 
specific nontechnical course grades. 

In technical courses, however, differential 
weighting of subscores results in predictions 
which are markedly superior to those made 
on the basis of the total score of the CQT 
alone. The basis for this pattern is obvi- 
ously attributable to the high degree of 
relationship between the N-score and grades 
in the technical courses. The “relatively 
technical” nature of the CQT N-score items 
seems to enhance the predictive validity of 
the scale for technical academic areas. Not 
only is this quantitative subscore superior 
to the other subscores but it is also superior 
to the total score on the CQT in prediction 
of several of the technical grade criteria con- 
sidered here. This observation has consid- 
erable practical significance for purposes of 
guidance and differential prediction, be- 
cause the relationship of the Q-score of the 
widely used ACE to grades in technical 
courses has never proved to be satisfactory 
[2]. It is also of interest to note that while 
multiple correlation using all subscores does 
not seem to increase CQT-N with mathema- 
tics grade correlation, the multiple R for the 
chemistry grades and the composite grade 
averages of the technical group is higher 
than the zero-order relationships observed 
for the N-score. Also of interest is that 
where the multiple R is superior to that 
observed for the N-score alone, the increase 
appears attributable largely to the I-section 
of the CQT. The CQT subtests do, there- 
fore, seem to show potential for purposes of 
differential prediction, and this potential 
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appears to be largely a function of the 
somewhat unique N and I scores. 

Relationships between CQT scores and 
grades for six different freshman groups at 
Michigan State University were reported as 
part of a study which attempted to test the 
validity of CQT subscores for purposes of 
differential prediction. These groups were 
selected on the basis of students being en- 
rolled in diverse courses which should re- 
flect varying demands upon different types 
of abilities. On the basis of zero-order and 
multiple correlation coefficients between 
CQT scores and different grade criteria the 
following conclusions were proposed: 

1. The arithmetic sum of subscores, as 
reflected in the total score of the CQT, 
seems to be as efficient in the prediction of 
the over-all grade point average of students 
largely in nontechnical curricula as optimal 
weighting of subscores as in multiple regres- 
sion analysis. 

2. The total score seems also to provide 
almost as effective a basis for prediction of 
success in specific nonquantitative courses 
as multiple regression analysis. 

3. Multiple regression analysis using CQT 
subscores appears to provide a much better 
basis for prediction of grades and grade 
point averages in the technical curricula 
than the total score on the CQT. 

4. The two somewhat unique scores pro- 
vided in the CQT, namely, the somewhat 
technical N-score and the general infor- 
mation I-score, appear to evidence consider- 
able promise for purposes of differential 
prediction or differential guidance. 
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A Discrepancy Score Method in Predicting 





Scholastic Achievement of College Freshmen 


Counseled During Probation 


ELEANORE S. ISARD and DAVID I. LASKY 


LL OF Us in educational institutions 

are confronted at one time or another 

with the problem of the student whose 

scholastic record does not begin to approach 

his measured potential. We label him an 

“underachiever” and then devise various 

and sundry methods to help increase his 
productivity. 

For the past several years, one of the 
methods that have been employed with the 
underachieving student in Temple Univer- 
sity’s School of Business and Public Admin- 
istration is voluntary group counseling in 
conjunction with instruction in reading- 
study techniques, planning and use of time, 
career exploration, etc. The students who 
are “eligible” for admission to this program 
are those who failed to achieve a first semes- 
ter grade-point average of 2.00 (“C”) or 
better, despite the fact that their perform- 
ance in high school and/or their college 
aptitude tests indicated they had the poten- 
tial. Failure to achieve a “C” average for 
the first semester results in scholastic proba- 
tion and the opportunity to enroll in a 
multiple counseling program entitled Diag- 
nostic-Developmental Study. Outcome 
studies which have been made since the in- 
ception of this program show that the 
counseled probation students, on the whole, 
tend to achieve better grades in their courses 
than do those who are not counseled. 


ELeEANoRE S. Isarp is Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology and Supervisor of Diagnostic-Developmental 
Study at Temple University. Davin I. Lasky is In- 
structor in Psychology at Elizabethtown College. 

*The authors wish to express their appreciation 
for help in data collection to Elaine B. Chapline and 
Ruth Alexander Sugerman, both of whom are 
graduate students in psychology and part-time staff 
members at Temple University. 
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The purpose of this study, however, was 
neither to validate the procedures employed 
in the multiple counseling program nor 
to determine the predictive value of a par- 
ticular test. It was, rather, to explore the 
use of a discrepancy score for predictive 


pur Poses. 
The Sample: Subjects and Tests 


Data from the Ohio State Psychological 
Examination (OSPE) and the Draw-A-Man 
Test (DAM), which were available from 
the previous semester on the members of 
three groups of probationed students who 
were in the program during the spring 
semester, 1958-1959, were utilized (N = 38 
males). 

The OSPE is a test designed to appraise 
the verbal abilities of individuals, with 
special reference to the intellectual demands 
of a college curriculum. It is reported to 
be especially useful in identifying individ- 
uals at the extremes, that is, those most 
likely to achieve and those least likely. 

The DAM is presumed to be a measure 
of children’s intelligence. As opposed to 
the OSPE, the DAM is a form of percep- 
tual-motor expression. In this study it was 
not used for the purpose of estimating in- 
telligence, but rather as an empirical de- 
vice for measuring amount of perceptual- 
motor differentiation, that is, amount of 
detail present in the figure. The test was 
scored by Goodenough’s 51-item check list. 


Formulation of the Model 


Basic to the development of the discrep- 
ancy score method presented in this paper 
is a concept of self-consistency. It is hy- 
pothesized that individuals possessing this 
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trait—as defined in the present context— 
will more readily be able to utilize their 
intellectual potential. Self-consistency, as 
used here, is reflected in a discrepancy score 
derived from the verbal aptitude test and 
the perceptual-motor task (scored in terms 
of amount of differentiation). Implicit in 
this formulation is the belief that the 
greater the magnitude of the difference be- 
tween scores, the greater the likelihood that 
the individual will have difficulty integrat- 
ing his potential or putting it to use con- 
structively. 


students who show a marked discrepancy 
between their standard scores on the OSPE 
and the DAM would, despite the counseling 
program, fail to bring their grades up to a 
2.00 average. Conversely, those who show 
greater consistency (less discrepancy) on the 
two measures will obtain a grade-point 
average of at least 2.00. 


Treatment of Data 

Using the data from the three counseling 
groups (38 subjects), means and standard 
deviations were computed for both tests. 














The specific hypothesis tested was that The obtained raw scores on the OSPE 
TABLE 1 
OSPE Scores, DAM Scores, and Second Semester Grade-Point 
Averages for 32 Counseled Probation Students 
7 2 3 4 5 6 
Post Raw Raw DAM OSPE z Score 
Student GPA DAM OSPE z Score z Score Difference 

1 2.88 40 54 +0.20 —0.70 0.90 
2 2.80 29 58 —1.07 —0.47 0.60 
3 2.60 30 62 —0.95 —0.25 0.75 
+ 2.43 33 43 —0.61 —1.32 0.71 
5 2.40 42 55 +0.43 —0.64 1.17 
6 2.38 41 97 +0.31 +1.72 1.41 
7 2.38 34 79 —0.49 +0.71 1.20 
8 2.33 36 93 —0.26 +1.50 1.74 
9 2.29 48 55 +1.11 —0.64 1.75 
10 2.28 35 77 —0.38 +0.60 0.98 
11 2.20 42 111 +0.43 +2.51 2.08 
12 2.20 42 83 +0.43 +0.94 0.51 
13 2.20 40 82 +0.20 +0.88 0.68 
14 2.17 40 56 +0.20 —0.59 0.79 
15 2.00 45 83 +0.77 +0.94 0.17 
16 2.00 29 63 —1.07 —0.19 0.88 
17 2.00 38 49 —0.03 —0.98 0.95 
18 2.00 43 56 +0.54 —0.59 au 
19 1.83 47 83 +1.00 +0.94 0.06 
20 1.81 37 53 —0.15 —0.75 0.60 
21 1.80 17 89 —2.45 +1.27 3.72 
22 1.80 43 47 +0.54 —1.09 1.63 
23 1.80 47 52 +1.00 —0.81 1.81 
24 1.68 47 56 +1.00 —0.59 1.59 
25 1.67 34 55 —0.49 —0.64 0.15 
26 1.50 48 59 +1.11 —0.42 1.35 
27 1.50 36 88 —0.26 +1.22 1.48 
28 1.47 09 63 —3.37 —0.19 3.18 
29 1.40 44 52 +0 .66 —0.81 1.47 
30 1.20 41 74 +0.31 +0.43 0.12 
31 0.75 41 37 +0.31 —1.66 2.97 
32 0.75 48 60 +1.11 —0.36 1.47 
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were then converted to standard score units. 
(See TABLE 1, columns 3 and 5.) The raw 
scores obtained on the DAM with the 5l- 
item Goodenough check list were also con- 
verted to standard scores (columns 2 and 
4in Taste 1). A difference or discrepancy 
score was then obtained between the stand- 
ard scores on the two tests (column 6 in 
TaBLe 1). A “z” or standard score dif- 
ference of 1.00 was established as an em- 
pirical cut-off point. For any subject who 
showed a discrepancy of this magnitude or 
greater, the prediction would be “non- 
achiever.” Conversely, the prediction for 
those whose discrepancy was less than 1.00 
would be that he would attain a “C” aver- 
age. All predictions were made prior to the 
completion of the group counseling ex- 
perience. 

At the end of the semester, grade-point 
averages were obtained from the Dean's 
office for all members in the sample. Six 
of the original 38 members, who had all 
enrolled in one of the three counseling 
groups conducted by the same person, had 
either withdrawn from school during the 
semester or, because of incomplete work, 
had “withheld” grades on their transcripts. 
The working sample was thus reduced to 
32 cases. 

The obtained grade-point average was 
the single criterion of achievement that 
was used. A student was classified as an 
achiever if he attained a second-semester 
grade-point average (GPA) of 2.00 (“C”) 
or higher; a non-achiever, if his grade- 
point average was less than 2.00. According 
to this criterion, 18 members had become 
achievers; 14 had not. (See column | in 
TABLE 1.) 


Findings and Discussion 


TasLe 1 shows the pertinent data for 
the 32 counseled-probation students. If 
TaBLe | is broken down into achievers and 
non-achievers, it may be noted that for 
the 18 students who achieved grade-point 
averages of at least 2.00, standard score 
differences were below the empirical cut- 
ting point of 1.00 for 11 cases. When we 
look at the group who did not attain grade- 
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point averages of at least 2.00, we find that, 
by using the discrepancy score method, 
erroneous predictions were made in four 
cases and accurate predictions in 10. Chi 
Square? was found to be 2.17 (P>0.10).* 

A further examination of the data sug- 
gested that the empirical cutting point be 
increased from 1.00 to 1.30 for further 





* Yates’ Correction for Continuity was applied to 
all Chi Squares. 
* P 0.10 = 2.706. 


TABLE 2 


OSPE Raw and Percentile Scores and First and 
Second Semester Grade-Point Averages for 32 
Probationed Students 








7 2 3 4 

OSPE OSPE* Pre Post 
Student Raw Score Nile GPA GPA 
1 54 32 1.82 2.88 
2 58 37 1.69 2.80 
3 62 42 1.50 2.60 
4 43 19 1.56 2.43 
5 55 34 1.01 2.40 
6 97 76 1.88 2.38 
7 79 59 1.69 2.38 
8 93 73 1.75 2.33 
9 55 34 1.00 2.29 
10 77 57 1.77 2.28 
11 111 87 1.25 2.20 
12 83 64 1.19 2.20 
13 82 63 1.62 2.20 
14 56 35 1.25 2.97 
15 83 64 1.56 2.00 
16 63 43 1.25 2.00 
17 49 26 1.94 2.00 
18 56 35 1.31 2.00 
19 83 64 1.62 1.83 
20 53 31 1.60 1.81 
21 89 69 3. 1.80 
22 47 24 1.19 1.80 
23 52 30 1.25 1.80 
24 56 35 1.65 1.68 
25 55 34 1.00 1.67 
26 59 38 1.00 1.50 
27 88 68 0.88 1.50 
28 63 43 1.41 1.47 
29 52 30 1.56 1.40 
30 74 54 1.00 1.20 
31 37 11 1.00 0.75 
32 60 39 1.62 0.75 





* Norms used were for entering freshmen at 
Temple University. 
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analysis. Using this newly established dis- 
crepancy score of 1.30 as the cutting point, 
it was found that, of the 18 students who 
achieved a GPA of 2.00, accurate predic- 
tions could be made for fourteen. Of the 
14 who had failed to achieve a GPA of 
2.00, accurate predictions were made for 
ten. Chi Square was now found to be 
5.88 (P<0.02>0.01).* 

By reference to TABLE 2 and the attend- 
ant statistical analysis, the greater predicta- 
bility of the discrepancy score method over 
the use of the OSPE alone can readily be 
seen. 

If we compare OSPE percentile scores 
in TasBLe 2 with end-of-second-semester 
grade-point averages of the 18 students who 
did achieve, and use 40th percentile 
(low end of the average range) as the ar- 
bitrary but practical cutting point, we find 
that prediction of “achiever” would have 
been correctly made for 10 cases and in- 
correctly for eight cases. For those 14 stu- 
dents who again in the second semester 
had not achieved, correct predictions would 
have been made for nine and incorrect pre- 
dictions for five. Chi Square was found to 
be 0.58 (P>0.30).5 

A comparison of columns 2 and 3 in 


*P 0.01 — 6.635. P 0.02 — 5.412. 
*P 0.30 — 1.074. 


TABLE 2 reveals that first-semester predic- 
tions of academic success from the OSPE 
alone (using 40th percentile as the cutting 
point) would have been correct in 17 cases 
and incorrect in 15. 

It is apparent from the foregoing tables 
that the use of a discrepancy score signifi- 
cantly improved prediction of scholastic 
achievement for the counseled probation 
students over chance prediction as well as 
over predictions made on the basis of the 
OSPE alone. 


Summary 


Predictions of academic success are largely 
made on the basis of scores obtained on 
scholastic aptitude tests, despite the fact 
that it has long been recognized that 
achievement is dependent upon more than 
the mere possession of discrete intellectual 
attributes. 

In this paper, a method is introduced 
which utilizes the differences between scores, 
rather than the scores themselves, for pre- 
dictive purposes. The method reported 
here is based on a discrepancy score derived 
from a verbal measure of scholastic apti- 
tude and a perceptual-motor task. The 
findings suggest that the utilization of the 
discrepancy score method is worthy of fur- 
ther investigation. 


LEAFLET GIVES SUGGESTIONS ON JOB TRAINING FOR WOMEN 


A new 12-page leaflet from the Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, is Suggestions to Women and Girls on Training for Future Em- 
ployment. The booklet outlines why women should train for jobs, what 
the kinds of training are, and where training can be obtained. The 
leaflet is available at $.10 a copy from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Factors Influencing Teacher Attitudes Toward 


and Participation in Guidance Services 


JAMES A. STEWART 


Dawe the past decade, a number of 
prominent educators have assigned the 
teacher an important role in the success 
of guidance services. Reviewers have ex- 
pressed concern regarding the scarcity of 
research in the area. This investigation at- 
tempted to evaluate specific factors influenc- 
ing teacher attitudes toward and participa- 
tion in guidance services in schools in the 
State of Washington [6]. 


Purposes 


There were six specific purposes: 

1. To devise a measuring instrument that 
would determine the degree of teacher 
participation in guidance services. 

2. To devise a measuring instrument that 
would determine teacher attitudes toward 
guidance services. 

3. To determine whether teacher atti- 
tudes and participation were significantly 
related. 

4. To determine whether teacher train- 
ing, experience, grades, and other correlates 
were significantly related to attitudes toward 
guidance services. 

5. To determine whether teacher train- 
ing, experience, grades, and other correlates 
were significantly related to participation 
in guidance services. 

6. To determine whether teacher partici- 
pation in guidance could be predicted from 
attitudes, training, experience, and other 
known variables. 


James A. Stewart is Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology, University of Alberta, Calgary, 
Alberta. 

The article was prepared from the results of the 
research undertaken during the author’s doctoral 
candidacy at the University of Washington. 
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Study Procedure 


Preparation of a 95-item participation- 
in-guidance scale: Seventy-two experts! 
selected the items included in the scale. 
They checked each of the original items un- 
der one of three headings: 


IN Inappropriate for any guidance per- 
sonnel 

AO Appropriate for personnel other 
than teachers 

AT Appropriate for teachers 


Where an expert checked AT, he also 
checked one of four frequency categories: 


Rarely: Not more than once a year 
Seldom: Two to 10 times a year 
Often: Eleven to 20 times a year 
Frequently: More than 20 times a year 


The appropriateness responses provided 
the data required to complete chi-square 
tests to determine the suitability of the 
items for inclusion in the final scale. No 
item was included unless its P value was 
0.001 or greater. The frequency responses 
permitted the calculation of a mean fre- 
quency of performance for each item and 
the determination of weights assigned on 
the scoring key?[7]. 


1 An individual was classified as an expert in the 
field of guidance (1) if he were actively engaged by 
a government or a national society as a consultant, 
(2) if he were a director of guidance in a state, col- 
lege, or large metropolitan area, (3) if he were a 
professor of guidance, or (4) if he were in private 
practice and had made frequently mentioned re- 
search contributions. Three out of four of the ex- 
perts were working in the field with teachers. The 
remaining one fourth were instructing teachers in 
universities. 

* The detailed statistical procedures are provided 
in the doctoral dissertation available from the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, or on microfilm from 
the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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Preparation of two 15-item teacher atti- 
tude-toward-guidance scales: The scales 
were standardized by the Edwards-Kilpat- 
rick technique of scale discrimination [2]. 
One hundred and twelve Seattle teachers 
rated 141 statements on a nine-point scale 
from very favorable to very unfavorable. 
Seventy-two of the more ambiguous state- 
ments were eliminated and the remaining 
items were re-administered to a different 
group of 105 Seattle teachers. Phi coeffi- 
cients were calculated to determine the 
items that were discriminating between the 
upper and the lower quartiles in the atti- 
tude-score distribution. Any item that 
failed to discriminate at the 0.05 level was 
discarded. The remaining 30 items were 
alternately assigned to two scales having a 
reliability coefficient of 0.58. 

Selection of the sample: Teachers had 
to be employed in a school having a coun- 
selor who devoted one-third or more of his 
time to guidance. Furthermore, each 
teacher had (a) to possess a valid State of 
Washington certificate, (b) to have secured 
the majority of his professional training in 
the state, (c) to have taught for at least one 


TABLE 1 


Point Biserial Coefficients of Correlation for 
Classroom Teacher Participation-In-Guidance 
Scores by Sex, Marital Status, and 
Graduate Status 


year, and (d) to have been spending over 
two-thirds of his time in classroom instruc- 
tion. Three teacher participants were se- 
lected at random from schools with fewer 
than 500 students and five from schools over 
500. Four hundred and four usable re- 
turns were received from 102 secondary 
schools. Thirty-two usable returns were re- 
ceived from 9 elementary schools. The re- 
sponse was 71.1 per cent. 

Completion of actual survey: The data 
were collected during the 1956-1957 school 
year. School counselors, following detailed 
instructions, distributed, collected, and re- 
turned the instruments. 

Initial examination of returns: Data 
from the two scales and the accompanying 
identification sheet were key punched on 
IBM cards. The cards were coded accord- 
ing to a schema suggested for an IBM type 
650 correlation program [/]. Whenever 
the data could be treated as a continuous 
variable (example: participation scores) 
and a dichotomous variable (example: 
male and female participation scores) point 
biserial coefficients of correlation were cal- 
culated. Tastes | and 2 have been pre- 


TABLE 2 


Point Biserial Coefficients of Correlation for 
Classroom Teacher Attitude-Toward-Guidance 
Scores by Sex, Marital Status, and 
Graduate Status 











Level of Level of 
Participation Significance Attitude Significance 
Scores Tp t 0.05 0.017 Scores Tp ¢ 0.05 0.01 
Sex Sex 
Male a0 — a Male ewe vee a 
Female 0.09 1.81 ° Female 0.09 1.81 ° 
Marital status—male Marital status—male 
Single —0.11 1.74 * Single —0.07 1.11 
Marital status—female Marital status—female 
Married met — Married — oes 
Single —0.25 2.86 . Single 0.11 1.24 
Graduate training Graduate training 
Yes 2 eal cee Yes ee one 
No —0.01 0.20 No 0.05 1.03 
Graduate degree Graduate degree 
Yes “ne ona Yes wae «se 
No —0.16 2.97 ° No —0.05 0.92 
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pared to summarize the significant relation- 
ships between participation scores and atti- 
tude scores respectively and sex, marital 
status, and graduate experience. 

Whenever the data were dichotomized 
the difference between the means was calcu- 
lated. The estimate of the standard error 
of the difference was calculated and a t test 
of significance made. The calculated sta- 
tistics for participation and attitude scores 
respectively with respect to sex, marital 
status, experience, type of school, subjects 
taught, institutions conferring degrees, and 
certification have been summarized in 
TaBLes 3 and 4. 

Administration of Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventories [5]: The 50 teachers 
who had the most favorable attitude-toward- 
guidance scores and the 50 with the least 
favorable scores were requested to com- 
plete MTAI’s. Thirty-nine of the “highs” 
and 45 of the “lows” responded. 


Selection of optimal predictors of partici- 
pation: Horst’s [3, 4] iterative procedure for 
selecting a battery of optimal predictors of 
a single criterion was applied to the data. 
The resulting intercorrelation matrix is 
provided in TaBLe 5. A multiple regression 
equation in score form was derived. It was: 
X, = 1.936 X, + 0.486 X, + 117.73 with 
X, the predicted participation score, X, the 
attitude score, and X, the experience in 
years. Predicted scores were calculated for 
a different sample of 131 teachers. The 
coefficient of correlation between the pre- 
dicted and the achieved scores was 0.39. 


Findings 


The major findings of the study were: 
1. Teachers in the State of Washington 
were participating very actively in guidance. 
Thirty-eight activities were rated at the 
very satisfactory frequency of performance 


TABLE 3 


Significance of Difference of Means for Classroom Teacher Participation-in-Guidance Scores by 
Sex, Marital Status, Experience, Type of Secondary School, Subjects Taught, Institutions Conferring 
Degrees, and Graduate Status 








Mean D oD CR df 0.05t 0.01t 
Sex 

Female 238.79 — ‘eee abe — 

Male 229.99 8.80 5.05 1.74 402 ° 
Male 

Married 232.24 oa enn vm bie ‘8 

Single 217.94 14.30 8.49 1.68 249 ° 
Female 

Married 248.91 ac sae _ hai a oe 

Single 224.15 24.76 8.22 3.01 127 - . 
Experience 

Secondary 233.91 ies ian — tes 2s =n 

Elementary 224.57 9.34 3.66 2.55 452 os , 
Experience 

Supervisory 240.76 ‘ion ee oe ae 

Secondary 233.91 6.85 8.88 0.77 372 
Type of Secondary School 

Junior High 239.74 — ich ai — 

Senior High 225 .37 14.37 4.92 2.92 402 — . 
Subjects taught (a) 4 ° ° 
Institutions conferring degrees (b) ° ° 
Certification (c) 





(a) Twenty-one of the 78 combinations of 13 subjects were, significantly different; 11 at the 0.01t and 10 


at the 0.05t level. 


(b) Eight of the 27 combinations differed significantly; two at the 0.01t and six at the 0.05t level. 


(c) There were no significant differences by certification. 
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Significance of Difference of Means for Classroom Teacher Attitude-Toward-Guidance Scores by sat 
Sex, Marital Status, Experience, Type of Secondary School, Subjects Taught, Institutions Conferring | 
Degrees, and Graduate Status deg. 
Mean D oD CR df 0.05t 0.01t a 

Sex 
Female 57.89 alee as oe a = eA wel 
Male 56.51 1.38 0.69 1.99 402 ° - 

Male tud 
Married 56.74 ee os ee Rit na re fere 
Single 55.15 2 1.47 1.08 249 a sis Te: 

Female 
Married 58.20 a ns figs a é 3 — 
Single 56.70 1.50 1.17 1.28 127 = e tha 

Experience Sig) 
Secondary 57.20 sas on oaie aaa ia 
Elementary 56.49 0.71 0.76 0.93 542 na - sco 

Experience wel 
Supervisory 57.72 sea at aia oes ¥ - lev 
Non-supervisory 57.20 0.52 1.3 0.40 372 

Type of secondary school 
Junior High 57.56 ou die jee oe 5 r i 
Senior High 56.50 1.06 0.70 22 402 = ei f 

Subjects taught (a) hig 

Institutions conferring degrees (b) cvs jaa — oe a ‘a sin 

Certification (c) 

Graduate training me 
Yes 57.14 cee cee ese ose ee ss me 
No 56.35 0.79 0.86 0.92 402 aa : 

Graduate degree a g 
Yes 57.83 ae ee “es are “s ee 
No 56.88 0.95 0.85 1.12 340 sa 

(a), (b), and (c): No significant differences. hi 

ele 
TABLE 5 

Matrix of Intercorrelations of Predictor Variables Used to Select hi 
a Battery of Optimal Predictors of a Single Criterion* | se 
= su 
=» - . © 2 8 - 3 <3 3 ti 

es #2 g8 é& E& Gs gf 28 
Predictor \ ta 
Number 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8* | sii 
sc 

1 1.000 0.090 —0.005 —0.014 0.036 0.009 0.041 0.258 of 

2 are 1.000 0.016 —0.053 —0.173 0.003 —0.040 —0.036 

3 1.000 0.068 —0.014 0.004 0.146 0.027 in 

4 1.000 0.181 0.101 0.262 0.090 

5 1.000 0.300 0.483 0.009 seg 

6 1.000 0.289 —0.037 f ir 

7 1.000 0.088 © 

8 1.000 

r 
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level, 41 at the satisfactory, 10 at the un- 
satisfactory, and 6 at the very unsatisfactory. 

2. There were significant differences in 
degree of individual teacher participation 
in guidance. The scores ranged from 80 to 
378. 

3. Scalable attitudes toward guidance 
were identified. 

4. Teachers who had high and low atti- 
tudes toward guidance had significantly dif- 
ferent mean scores on the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory. The mean 
score of the “highs” were 34.22 greater than 
that of the “lows.” The difference was 
significant at the 0.01 level. 

5. Teacher attitude-toward-guidance 
scores and participation-in-guidance scores 
were significantly correlated at the 0.01 
level. 

6. Women had significantly higher mean 
participation scores than did men. 

7. Married women had significantly 
higher mean participation scores than did 
single women. 

8. Married men had significantly higher 
mean participation scores than did single 
men. 

9. Possessors of graduate degrees had 
significantly higher mean _ participation 
scores than did non-possessors. 

10. Secondary teachers had significantly 
higher mean participation scores than did 
elementary teachers. 

11. Junior high teachers had significantly 
higher mean participation scores than did 
senior high teachers. 

12. Teachers of certain combinations of 
subjects had significantly higher mean par- 
ticipation scores than did teachers of other 
subjects. 

13. Teachers who were graduates of cer- 
tain State of Washington institutions had 
significantly higher mean _ participation 
scores than did teachers who were graduates 
of other State of Washington institutions. 

14. There was no significant difference 
in mean participation scores between those 
who had supervisory experience and those 
in secondary schools who had not had such 
experience. 

15. There was no significant difference in 
mean participation score between those 





without and those with graduate training 
unless the latter had graduate degrees. 

16. Women had significantly higher mean 
attitude-toward-guidance scores than did 
men. 

17. No significant differences in mean at- 
titude-toward-guidance scores were found by 
marital status, experience, type of second- 
ary school, subjects taught, institutions 
conferring degrees, certification, or graduate 
experience. 

18. The optimal predictors of participa- 
tion scores were found to be the teachers’ 
attitudes and experience. The correlation 
between predicted and achieved scores in 
participation was significant at the 0.01 
level. 


Summary 


The study was of certain factors influenc- 
ing teacher roles in guidance. Two scales, 
namely, a participation-in-guidance scale 
and an attitude-to-guidance scale were pre- 
pared and administered to randomly se- 
lected teachers in the State of Washington. 
The weighted judgments of experts were 
used in the item analyses of the participa- 
tion scale. The Edwards and Kilpatrick 
scale-discrimination technique was followed 
in the preparation of the attitude scale. 

When the data were analyzed by sex, 
marital status, experience, type of school, 
grades taught, institutions conferring de- 
grees, and graduate experience, significant 
differences in mean participation scores 
were found. Attitude scores, however, were 
not found to differ significantly by marital 
status, experience, type of school, subjects 
taught, institutions conferring degrees, or 
graduate experience. 

Scalable attitudes toward guidance were 
identified. Women were found to score 
significantly higher on the attitude-toward- 
guidance scale than did men. There was 
evidence that guidance attitudes were posi- 
tively related to general attitudes to teach- 
ing. 

The optimal predictors of participation- 
in-guidance scores were attitude scores and 
years of experience. 
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RESEARCH SEMINAR ON MENTAL RETARDATION 


The U. S. Office of Education, through its Cooperative Research Pro- 
gram, will conduct a research seminar on mental retardation during the 
last two weeks in August. The invitational seminar will bring together 
12 leaders in the field of mental retardation to exchange ideas and to 
generate new ideas which can be used by investigators in conducting re- 
search in this field. During the seminar the participants will identify 
research problems in mental retardation based on their recent research 
studies and develop tentative designs for research on each of these prob- 
lems. The results of the seminar will be reported in U. S. Office of 
Education publications and in appropriate professional journals. 

The seminar is the first of a series being planned by the Cooperative 
Research Branch. The ultimate purpose of these seminars will be to 
increase the quantity of high quality research leading to practical solu- 
tions of major problems in the field of education. Inquiries concerning 
the seminars may be addressed to: Dr. Robert H. Beezer, U. S. Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 
25, D.C. 
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The Counselor's Role 


in the Early Identification of Gifted Children 


EDNA L. HARRISON 


ik INITIATION of any program in the 
elementary school starts with the princi- 
pal. “He is the key figure,” says Barr [/]. 
“He is the person in the best position to 
view and interpret the over-all philosophy 
of the school, to see the guidance needs, and 
to instigate the machinery for getting guid- 
ance into operation.” The first thing for 
the counselor to do, then, is to enlist the 
principal as a working member of the team. 

Next to members of the family, the class- 
room teacher spends more time with the 
child than anyone else. Although he is 
limited by training, time, and experience in 
the types of problems he can handle, the 
biggest share of the guidance program in the 
school must of necessity be carried on by the 
teacher. So it is of the utmost importance 
that the teacher be in thorough accord with 
the identification program. 

Parents, too, may figure in the matter of 
identification, although they are not neces- 
sarily the best judges as to whether their 
children have unusual ability or talents. 
Giftedness is not easy to recognize even by 
people best trained to do so. 


Characteristics of the Gifted Child 


What are we looking for when we go into 
the kindergarten in search of the gifted 
child? 

In looking for an answer, we turn first to 
the kindergarten educationists to get a 
clearer picture of the average child and what 
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might well be expected of him. Huey, in 

“Children from Two to Six,” and Wills, 

“Readiness: Recognized or Developed,” [4] 

raise standards he must meet. Beside those 

standards, Ruth Strang, in “The Nature of 

Giftedness” [7], aligns the characteristics 

of the gifted child. He is versatile, creative, 

original, curious, self-critical, and a logical 
thinker. 

The counselor will enlist the help of the 
team to make up, as a beginning, a check 
list for the kindergarten such as the follow- 
ing: 

1. The child has a great curiosity for every- 
thing in his way. 

2. He is likely to be a non-conformist, an 
original thinker. 

$3. He is versatile, can do what other chil- 
dren do and more. 

4. He is likely to use a more extensive vo- 
cabulary and express himself better. 

5. He is capable of judging his own per- 
formance to a greater extent than most 
children. 

6. He may be physically superior. 

7. He is alert and eager, unless overly sup- 
pressed at home. 

8. He is likely to show greater social sensi- 
tivity than average. 


The list, when completed, will be used 
by either teacher or counselor, or both, as 
one of a series of helps in identification. 


Testing for Giftedness 


Too often, the Stanford-Binet is the sole 
instrument used for testing for giftedness. 
The counselor will need to reinforce his 
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findings on the Binet, however, with obser- 
vations, with mental ability tests such as the 
California Mental Maturity Test, with per- 
formance tests such as the Arthur Point 
Scale, and perhaps the Columbia Per- 
formance Scale. Super rules out the Science 
Research Associates’ PMA tests because they 
have not been validated: they have not 
“provided needed refinement, but down- 
ward abridgement with crude populariza- 
tion” [6]. 

It may be that the counselor will need to 
use something more subjective, a test that 
will yield qualitative rather than quantita- 
tive results. MacLatchey [5] offers such a 
plan. She has compiled a series of questions 
which has to do with general information a 
kindergarten child might be expected to 
know. Among the topics are time concepts, 
liquid measure, avoirdupois weight, linear 
measure, the speedometer, money, and 
thermal measure. Her list was used with 
108 kindergarten children and the results 
as reported by Spayde [10] were compiled 
quantitatively. They gave, however, some 
indication of what a child of higher intelli- 
gence might be expected to know and could 
be used on an individual basis as another 
type of observational data. Perhaps, in 
time, its continued use could be matched 
with other measures of similar nature and 
a clearer picture of the nature of the small 
child’s giftedness be drawn. 

It may be that some children, suspected of 
giftedness but unable to perform because of 
an emotional disability or slight brain in- 
jury, will need to be referred by the counse- 
lor to an outside agency for testing or for 
treatment, or both. 


The Case Study and Conference 


At the very beginning, the counselor 
should set up a folder for each child con- 
taining the outline for a complete study, 
including the child's life history from birth, 
parental observations, and observations of 
any school personnel who come in contact 
with him. Case conferences can be held as 
needed or when most advisable. 

The counselor would begin with the cases 
that seem most obvious and add to the list 
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as the year progresses, giving priority in so 
far as possible to the child’s work in the 
kindergarten during the first semester. 
Work in the first grade should follow as 
soon as possible. Since “the traditional in- 
telligence tests are not independent of the 
effects of cultural environment on the stu- 
dent” [8] it is well to give special considera- 
tion to children from low socio-economic 
backgrounds so that every child will have 
equal advantage in the search for individual 
differences. The case study should be so 
thorough that none will be neglected. 

Barr [1] gives one of the best descriptions 
of how to prepare and conduct case studies 
and conferences complete with forms, work 
sheets, and check lists for examples from 
which to derive one’s own. It will be the 
counselor's responsibility to call a confer- 
ence and to act as chairman of the team. 
The nurse and other teachers will some- 
times be temporary members of the team 
and the permanent membership of the team 
will change from time to time as work be- 
gins in a new situation. Sometimes a par- 
ent will come into the conference. 


The Follow-up 


What will be done about it? What will 
the team do when one or more children of 
high ability are found? 

In the case study the child’s mental health 
as well as his physical health will have been 
determined. But immediately after identi- 
fication must come an adequate program 
and the best means of motivation for highest 
achievement. If there is no special class for 
the child, grouping within the regular class- 
room will need to follow indentification. 
Grouping without ill effects can be done 
only in a classroom of kindergartners where 
the teacher is thoroughly cognizant of the 
implications involved in the highest concep- 
tion of democracy, that, as Schiefele [9] has 
said, “There is nothing so unequal as the 
equal treatment of unequals.” Passow [3] 
has gone one step further and suggested 
that, because of needed attention, the gifted 
child within the regular classroom may him- 
self be handicapped. 

Most authors, Cutts [2] for instance, rec- 
ommend either acceleration or reorganiza- 
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tion of the primary grades into what is 
known as the “ungraded primary group.” 
I believe it may be possible to reorganize 
the kindergarten to take care of the situa- 
tion, particularly when the child is emo- 
tionally and socially immature, but it will 
be necessary that the following be carefully 
implemented: 


1. To place such children with a teacher 
who is willing to make her daily program 
flexible and study the child thoroughly. 

2. To arrange the room in such a way 
that there will be a “quiet room” or corner 
set off from the rest where a child can go to 
be alone sometimes or with a small group 
with whom he can work on his own level 
and be given materials and motivation that 
will challenge his highest efforts. 

In order to plan for such a program, it 
would be necessary to consult the best kin- 
dergarten authorities such as those found 
in Leayitt [4] and to develop an entirely 
new idea in kindergartens, well substan- 
tiated by the better practices already estab- 
lished. It will take creative teachers to do 
this. The counselor should be responsible 
for much research and all the help he is 
capable of giving, within his bounds, to the 
teacher. 

The question of acceleration must be 
thoroughly studied, especially in the light 
of Passow’s lists of advantages and dis- 
advantages [7]. 


Seeking the Brilliant Handicapped Child 


It has been shown (Strauss [//]}) that 
many hyperactive children who have a his- 
tory of slight brain damage, but through 
lack of proper and adequate training are 
unable to perform normally, may be helped 
to redirect their sensory-peérceptive and sen- 
sory-motor responses into new channels, 
thereby making fuller use of their high 
potential ability. Emotionally handicapped 
children may be affected beyond the help- 
ful reach of the counselor and may need to 
be referred to an outside agency. It is the 
counselor’s job to determine, after thorough 
study of the child and consultation with the 
teacher and parent, whether such referral is 
advisable. 
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Parent Counseling 


It will be the responsibility of the coun- 
selor to see that the parent is fully informed 
of the program for his child, to explain the 
child to his parents, and to suggest helpful 
routines and plans for background enrich- 
ment. 

It is well known that parents often have 
many fears in connection with their associa- 
tion with the teacher. The establishment 
of good home-school relationships is basic. 
There is still a barrier between parents and 
teachers that must be broken down if home 
and school are to function together [J]. 
It is the counselor’s job to foster better rela- 
tionships. 


Conclusion 


The areas indicated are probably the 
salient ones of concern to the school coun- 
selor. Elementary school counseling is a 
relatively new field, relatively new because 
the literature is only just beginning to 
scratch the surface in research on the actual 
work the counselor does and on that which 
should be required of him. 

This we do know: the leaders of tomor- 
row are in the schools of today. It is going 
to take the combined knowledge and work 
of school and community personnel to dis- 
cover the potential of each child who is to 
be educated in the nation’s schools and to 
see that each has his fair opportunity to de- 
velop that potential to the utmost for the 
highest good that he is able to offer, both to 
himself and to his world. 
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Occupational Choice in the Negro College 


WILLIAM F. BRAZZIEL, JR. 


Amenex DISTINGUISHING characteristic 
of the teaching profession is the 
rather large number of young people who 
train for it but never enter teaching and the 
number for whom this field is a second 
choice. Maul pointed out in his studies 
of teacher supply and demand that only 
56 per cent of the secondary and 76 per cent 
of the elementary teacher trainees ever enter 
the profession [/]. Cottrell presented the 
problem quite succinctly by pointing out 
that as a consequence of the lack of voca- 
tional guidance in higher education, liberal 
arts colleges are full of young people, search- 
ing feverishly for some practical outlet for 
their constructive social energies. Similarly 
teacher education programs are full of 
young people many of whom have no con- 
ceivable intention of ever really becoming 
teachers [7]. 

Perhaps the most striking demonstration 
of such occupational choice can be seen in 
the Negro college in the South. Guba and 
associates have identified a unique need 
structure on the part of the students of these 
schools through the use of Edwards’ Per- 
sonal Preference Schedule. Brazziel and 
Boykin, using the Lee-Thorpe Occupational 
Interest Inventory, identified large numbers 
of students in teacher education programs in 
these institutions who have basic interests 
patterns which are quite foreign to the type 
of interests commonly thought necessary fo1 
successful teaching. Ramacker, using data 
from personal interviews and from Urban 
League surveys, pointed out that at a time 
when expanded opportunities for Negroes 
were becoming more prevalent in all fields, 
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more than 70 per cent of the matriculants 
of these institutions were enrolled in teacher 
education. He also pointed out that a much 
smaller per cent of the graduates were en- 
tering the profession due to the great num- 
ber of applicants for the few positions avail- 
able each year [4]. 


Purpose and Nature of Study 


The purpose of this study was to iden- 
tify some characteristics of the process of 
occupational choice in a Negro multi-pur- 
pose institution. At was specifically con- 
cerned with questions of the time in the 
school career when the choice of teaching 
as an occupation was made, those persons 
and school and social situations having the 
greatest influences on the student's decision 
to become a teacher in lieu of entering a 
more highly preferred field, and the nature 
and degree of lateral movement such stu- 
dents planned to make upon graduation. 
Data were collected from 170 teacher edu- 
cation students, a 10 per cent sample of 
1,700 students of the College of Education 
of Southern University, by means of a ques- 
tionnaire administered in small groups of 
20-25 students. This instrument had been 
developed from data collected from a pilot 
group drawn from similar sources and had 
been pre-tested and revised. A discussion 
of vocational choice in college and an ex- 
planation of the intent of the study pre- 
ceded administration of the instrument. 
The group consisted of 72 sophomores who 
had recently been admitted to the College 
of Education and 98 seniors who were en- 
gaged in student teaching. The data were 
analyzed for differences according to rural 
or urban residence, major teaching field, 
and, in some instances, sex and socio-eco- 
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nomic class. The 0.01 level of confidence 
as revealed by the test of Chi-Square was 
the criterion for the significance of dif- 
ferences. 
Findings 

The decision to enter the teaching pro- 
fession was made by the largest proportion 
of students before they came to college. 
A significantly large per cent of the sec- 
ondary majors made their decisions to be- 
come teachers in high school. A significant 
proportion of the elementary majors made 
their decisions in elementary school. No 
significant differences in the time of decision 
making were found when data were grouped 
by rural or urban residence or socio-eco- 
nomic status. The 12th grade and the fresh- 
man year at college was the point at which 
the greatest proportion made decisions but 
students seem to make decisions at all points 
in the high school career, i.e., at end of 
elementary school, at end of high school, 
and at end of freshman studies program in 


college. When asked to vacate a niche in 
the school organization, it seems a decision 
became necessary and was made. Fewer 
decisions were made for example in grade 
10 in all cases. Taste | offers further data. 

vThe most influential persons in the de- 
cision of the students to become teachers 
were parents and public school teachers. 
School counselors played an important role 
in the decisions of some secondary students 
in urban areas but their influence was sin- 
gularly absent in the decision of elementary 
majors and majors at both levels from rural 
schools. 

The most effective combinations of in- 
fluences seems to have been that of the 
homeroom teacher and parents for second- 
ary majors, and elementary teachers and 
parents for elementary majors. This dif- 
ference was highly significant in the case 
of the rural elementary students with few 
persons other than parents and teachers 
entering into the decision-making process. 
TABLE 2 presents further data. 




















TABLE 1 
Per cent of Students Who Made Decisions to Become Teachers at Various Points in the School Career 
Rural Urban Elementary Secondary Sophomores Seniors 
School Level N = 707 N = 69 N = 95 N = 75 N = 72 N = 98 
Elementary school 21.7 15.9 21.0 ne 16.6 15.3 
9th grade 14.8 13.0 10.5 18.6 16.6 12.2 
10th grade 3.9 1.4 4.2 om 4.1 2.0 
11th grade 10.8 13.0 12.6 10.6 9.7 11.2 
12th grade 22.7 26.0 16.8 33.3* 25.0 23.4 
Freshman year at college 26.6 27.4 21.0 33.3° 21.0 31.6 
* Chi-Square significant at 0.01 level of confidence. 
TABLE 2 
Per Cent of Students Who Were Influenced by Various Persons in Their Decisions to Become Teachers 
Rural Urban Elementary Secondary Sophomores Seniors 
Persons N = 1017 N = 69 N = 95 N = 75 N = 72 N = 98 
Parents 27.6 29.2 32.6 21.7 26.2 30.2 
Elementary teacher 26.6 21.0 34.6 5.8" 16.5 23.9 
Homeroom teacher 20.0 21.5 17.8 24.6 20.8 20.8 
Principal 9:3 6.1 6.9 10.1 6.9 9.3 
Counselor 1.9 12.3° 2.9 13.0* ..5 7.3 
Others 14.4 16.9 5.9 24 .6* 23.7 8.3* 





* Chi-Square significant at 0.01 level of confidence, 
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More than half of the group stated that 
the teaching profession had been selected as 
a second choice of occupations. Signifi- 
cantly large numbers of these persons were 
found in the urban and secondary groups 
with extremely large proportions of the 
male elementary seniors (96 per cent) and 
the secondary sophomores (88.8 per cent) in- 
dicating that teaching was a second choice 
field. The smallest proportion was found 
among the senior female elementary majors 
(23.5 per cent). 

A large proportion (46.4 per cent) of the 
sample also indicated that they intended to 
attempt some type of lateral occupational 
movement upon graduation. A significantly 
large number was found among secondary 
as compared to elementary and particularly 
among the urban secondary seniors (68.1 
per cent). This is not very different from 
Maul’s findings. The smallest number in 
this category was found among the rural 
elementary student teachers (28.5 per cent). 
Teacher training, if one can place a measure 
of faith in the stated intentions of this 
group, was to serve as a basis for careers 
in the armed services, the civil services, 
nursing, stenography, occupational therapy, 
and modeling; an odd contrast indeed to 
teacher education. The largest incidence 
of plans for lateral movement was found 
among students from the higher socio-eco- 
nomic group. TABLE 3 offers further data. 

The need for a sure job upon graduation 
was the most significant single factor which 
seemed to have caused students to select 
teaching as an occupation in lieu of more 
highly preferred fields. An almost complete 
majority of the students who had indicated 


that teaching was their second choice also 
gave this reason for not pursuing their first 
choice in occupations. 

A significantly large number also indi- 
cated the lack of specific information about 
other occupations as a reason for taking 
second choices in occupations. In the case 
of elementary majors the hesitancy to leave 
home for work coupled with marriage or 
marriage plans and the need for certainty 
in employment were the reasons most com- 
monly given. There were significantly more 
seniors than sophomores who gave lack of 
occupational information and marriage as 
a reason; an indication perhaps of the 
recency of equal opportunities for college- 
trained Negroes or perhaps of the need for 
a socially acceptable defense mechanism. A 
significantly larger number of rural than ur- 
ban students had their career decisions in- 
fluenced by weakness in academic back- 
ground or at least stated that such an influ- 
ence had been operative. When the data 
were grouped according to social class, the 
differences were even greater, and when the 
numbers indicating felt inadequacies in 
languages and general academic prepara- 
tion are combined, there was a formidable 
group of persons who felt that they had best 
take teaching because it was the least diffi- 
cult of the curriculums. These data are 
presented in TABLE 4. 


Implications 


The majority of the Negroes in college 
today are being trained in Negro institu- 
tions in the South [4]. A large share of the 
responsibility for the achievement by the 


TABLE 3 


Per Cent of Students Who had Selected Teaching as a Second Choice of Fields and Who had Plans 
for Lateral Movement in Occupations 

















Rural Urban Elementary Secondary Sophomores Seniors 
N= 101 WN = 69 N = 95 N=75 N=72 N=98 
Had selected the teaching profession as 
a second choice 47.3 62.2* 43.0 65.6* 59.2 50.2 
Planned to attempt a lateral movement 
in occupations upon graduation 40.6 52.2° 31.1 62.6* 47.3 45.2 
* Chi-Square significant at 0.01 level of confidence. 
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TABLE 4 


Per Cent of Students Who Offered Various Reasons for the Selection of Teaching as a Second 
Choice of Occupations 








Rural 
Reason N = 52 
I need a sure job when I graduate 98.0 
I did not know of specific jobs I could 
be sure of in other fields 43.3 
I do not want to leave my home parish 32.6 
I am married to or plan to marry a per- 
son already situated in my community 34.6 
I can’t get the money for the graduate 
study required in the field I prefer 34.6 
The curriculum in my preferred field is 
too difficult for my background 21.1 
I did not have foreign language in high 
school and this is required in the field 
I prefer 17.3 








Urban Elementary Secondary Sophomores Senior 
N=43 N=40 N= 50 N = 45 
89.0 81.9 96.2 90.3 99.0 
51.1 57.5 46.8 54.0 87.0* 
37.2 62.5 38 .2* 20.0 36.7 
34.8 50.0 es 14.0 53.0* 
27.9 25.0 55.0* 24.0 36.7 
4.6* 10.0 22.5 12.0 14.2 
11.6 15.0 22.5 16.0 12.2 








* Chi-Square significant at 0.01 level of confidence. 


Negro of occupational and economic 
equality rests on the shoulders of the grad- 
uates of these schools. Of equal importance 
is the fact that Negro youth in public schools 
are taught, for the most part, by teacher edu- 
cation graduates from these schools. Negro 
children, by virtue of their poor back- 
grounds, need the very best teachers in every 
classroom. The best teachers, it seems safe 
to say, are most likely to come from the 
ranks of those students who made the selec- 
tion of teaching their first choice in occupa- 
tions. 

The findings of this study indicate a need 
for guidance at all levels. To have a lad 
from a cane or cotton patch come to a col- 
lege which is perhaps the first he has seen, 
enroll in a curriculum which he did not 
know existed, and prepare for a job in a 
place he has not been is asking a lot of an 
adolescent. As indicated by the data, Negro 
parents and public school teachers, es- 
pecially in the deep South, must be con- 
vinced somehow that the opportunities of 
a greater society are for their children. 
Also, all American societies must continue 
to press for greater opportunities for Negro 
college graduates in the industrial and 
governmental occupational structure of this 
region. The children themselves must be 
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given specific information on occupational 
opportunities, and they must be encouraged 
to venture and to grasp opportunity wher- 
ever it is found. 

The directors of the non-teaching cur- 
riculums in the Negro colleges must de- 
velop better ways and means of “selling” 
their fields if matriculation for “insurance 
certificates” is to be lessened. Students must 
be prepared better for college work. They 
must also be more thoroughly apprised of 
the scholarships and loans which are avail- 
able for study beyond the high school. 
They must further be urged to venture into 
a greater diversity of occupations in much 
greater numbers as the nation turns its ener- 
gies toward the fuller development of its re- 
sources. 
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The Deaf 


in American Institutions of Higher Education 


STANLEY K. BIGMAN 


Face year, a number of deaf students en- 
ter American colleges and universities. 
A large proportion of these young people at- 
tend Gallaudet College, which was founded 
exclusively for the deaf. Concerning others 
who are admitted to schools with hearing 
students there is quite meager information." 
This paper reports on a modest study, 
dealing with such students. The study has 
two purposes: 
1. To form some estimate of the number of 
such students in any one year, and 
2. To obtain an overview of their situation 
in college. 


More specifically, the information gathered 
relates to such questions as these: 


a. What kinds of colleges and universities 
do deaf students attend? 

b. Do college admission policies affect their 
opportunities? 

c. What kinds of communications skills do 
they possess, and how are such skills used 
in following class work? 

d. How successful are they academically? 

e. How much do they participate in extra- 
curricular activities? 


STANLEY K. BIGMAN is Director, Office of Social 
and Environmental Research, Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 

This article is based on data gathered by Eleanor 
Tibbetts, Registrar, Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D. C., and may be identified as Publication A-3, 
Office of Social and Environmental Research. 

* The only data comparable to those reported here 
are contained in tabulations published annually in 
the Volta Review from 1928 through 1952. These 
were based on inquiry by mail among administrators 
of schools for the deaf concerning the su uent 
academic careers of their alumni. See the Volta 
Review, 1952, Vol. 54, pp. 114-118, for the most 
recent tabulation. 
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Since the total number of students for whom 
data were obtained is under 100, our find- 
ings are necessarily tentative. 


Sources of Data and Extent of Response 


Data were collected through two mail 
surveys in the spring of 1955. The first was 
a postcard inquiry to registrars and com- 
parable officers of 1,857 colleges and uni- 
versities, constituting the whole of a list 
supplied by the U.S. Office of Education. 
This very broad list included four-year 
liberal arts colleges, normal schools, theo- 
logical seminaries, technical institutes, con- 
servatories of music, various other special 
types of institutions, and universities small 
and large, with separate listings for the last- 
named of each major school or component 
(e.g., law and medical schools). There is 
consequently some assurance that appropri- 
ate institutions were not omitted. Response 
to this inquiry was quite gratifying: of the 
1,857 recipients, 1,411 (about 76 per cent) 
answered. Replies were received from every 
state (except Nevada) and from Puerto 
Rico, the Canal Zone, and Guam. In addi- 
tion to direct answers to questions, about 125 
of the respondents volunteered some addi- 
tional information. 

The second survey was conducted by send- 
ing, to each school reporting any deaf stu- 
dents, appropriate quantities of a one-page 
schedule, to be completed and returned by 
the students. Response to this inquiry was 
less satisfactory. Of about 110 students re- 
ported by the schools, only 40 replied. 
However, various considerations discussed 
elsewhere suggest that the actual number 
of deaf students pursuing college or univer- 
sity work on a regular full-time basis, else- 
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where than at Gallaudet, was not over 65.? 
Since only 35 of the 40 student respondents 
met these criteria, the rate of response was 
over 50 per cent. 


College Attendance and Admissions 
Policies 


Seventy-five colleges or universities in 
30 states each reported at least one deaf stu- 
dent in attendance. Among them were all 
types of institutions: large urban universi- 
ties (e.g., University of Chicago), state uni- 
versities (Michigan, Minnesota, and others), 
liberal arts colleges (Oberlin, Skidmore, 
William and Mary, etc.), four theological 
seminaries, two teachers colleges, three art 
schools, a business college, and various small 
schools. Others mentioned having grad- 
uated one or more deaf students at some 
time. The deaf, then, are scattered among 
colleges, and not concentrated in just a few 
with a special interest in their problems. 

This distribution is, however, conditioned 
by differential acceptance of the deaf. Some 
schools expressed what we might call an 
“exclusionist” attitude toward the deaf; for 
example: 


Cannot accept such students for the Priesthood of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

A physical examination by the prospective stu- 
dent’s physician, and a check by the college physi- 
cian, eliminate such people as teacher candidates. 

We have faced this problem only once or twice in 
many years and have never seen how a fully deaf 
person could profit by instruction at this school. 
[A leading law school] 

I doubt if [we] would admit such a student be- 
cause of her need for attention which we are not 
equipped to give. [A select women’s liberal arts 
college] 


One respondent expressed a totally opposite 
viewpoint: 
We wonld assist such a student if he applied and 


make every possible provision for him. [A college 
of arts and crafts] 


Between these views, presumably, lie most 


* Bigman, Stanley K., “Deaf Students in Colleges 
and Universities” (an unpublished ramping 
discusses in detail the reasons for arriving at this 
estimate. In the same period, Gallaudet had an 
enrollment of 219 undergraduates, plus 82 students 
in its Preparatory Department. 
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of the schools reporting deaf students and 
many others which might accept them if 
they applied. 


Following Lectures and Class Discussion 


Of the students completing question- 
naires, 35 were judged to be deaf (that is, 
having “hearing so severely impaired that it 
is not functional, even with a hearing aid, 
for the ordinary purposes of life’). Al- 
though seven students reported that they 
could understand speech with a hearing aid 
they qualified their answers with such com- 
ments as “sometimes” or “Yes, if I can under- 
stand their lips. Alone the hearing aid 
would be of small value.” 

Lipreading (or speechreading) is the most 
obvious technique for the deaf person to use 
as a substitute for his missing hearing. 
Registrars, commenting on their deaf stu- 
dents, volunteered such remarks as these: 


These students generally are able to lipread well. 
She is very skilful in reading lips. 


The student respondents, asked to eval- 
uate their own speechreading ability, offered 
a similar composite estimate. Eleven rated 
themselves excellent; fourteen, good; eight, 
fair; and two, poor. The opinions of both 
the registrars and the students are only the 
subjective ratings of untrained observers, 
but they appear to agree that lipreading 
skill explains the relative academic success 
of these students. 

This, however, is not entirely true. The 
students were asked how they manage to fol- 
low lectures and classroom discussion. 
Fourteen did indeed mention lipreading. 
sut 26 of the 35 indicated that they used 
the notes of “a high-ranking student” or 
“the student at my left,” and two said they 
borrowed notes from their teachers. Six 
said that they relied on textbooks and other 
written materials. Two sat in the first row 
to help in lipreading and in the use of resid- 
ual hearing. 

The verbatim comments of the students 
clarify their situation. It becomes evident 
that lipreading is often of little practical 
value in the classroom. Here are the re- 
ports of students who considered their own 
lipreading “excellent”: 
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I catch very little of lectures and class discussions 
but I get by by taking notes from my classmates and 
reading the textbook. 

I rarely follow the lectures and the class discus- 
sions, for there are plenty of books around. I us- 
ually have a chum sitting next to me, so that [if] 
any new point comes up, he'll tell me. 

By watching the teacher’s lips at all times, then 
after class jot down . . . what I have remembered 
in class, and then check with my classmates’ notes 
to see if I have everything. . . . 

Always occupy front row center seat. For those 
courses in which I have difficulty in understanding 
the speaker, fellow-students always oblige by loan- 
ing me their notes. Further material is often copied 
from the blackboard. Also use (generally) several 
texts in addition to that prescribed for the course. 

Understand practically all lectures and class dis- 
cussions—even take part in discussions. Take notes 
from other girls. It’s difficult for me to take notes 
and read lips at the same time. 


Thus, even students with the most optimis- 
tic view of their own lipreading ability often 
relied to a large degree on borrowing or 
checking against their classmates’ notes. 
Students who thought their lipreading 
merely “Good” apparently threw up their 
hands: 


In most instances I’ve made no attempt to lip-read 
lectures... . 
I never try to read lips—waste of time and energy. 


Academic Achievement of Deaf Students 


Whether they rely on lipreading or other 
communication techniques, are these deaf 
young persons able to keep up academically 
with their classmates? From the remarks 
volunteered by 27 of the registrars, the an- 
swer seems to be that some can and do. 
Among the least enthusiastic comments were 
these: 


Neither [of two students] has outstanding talent, 
but they are not unduly disadvantaged by their 
deafness in keeping up with the curriculum. 

Scholastically—barely average; difficulty in lecture 
courses. 

Doing well with much help. 


Other remarks were more laudatory, for 
example: 


A very bright student, who can neither hear nor 
speak clearly, and has no obvious difficulty either 
academically or socially. 
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He is an excellent student (B average). 
Is honor student in accounting. 
One, a senior, is an outstanding art student. . . . 


These last quotations may raise the ques- 
tion: Is it only in special fields that deaf 
students are able to report achievement? 
From our small store of data, the answer 
appears to be negative. The more enthusi- 
astic descriptions apply to students in a 
variety of fields including (in addition to 
art and accounting, mentioned above) 
mathematics, “mechanical technology,” and 
theology. Others were doing “satisfactory” 
work in philosophy, psychology, biology, 
chemistry, English, etc. 


Social Participation 
The score of registrars who offered their 


own observations paint a rather optimistic 
picture. These are some of their comments: 


He has made a very fine adjustment here. 

She . . . has no obvious difficulty, academically 
or socially. 

Socially—member of national sorority; excellent 
adjustment. 

One had a definite period of maladjustment. All 
indications are that both are gaining from their 
college life and are happy. 


Of the 35 deaf students reporting on them- 
selves, 21 were living in dormitories. Many 
were participating in a wide range of so- 
cial organizations, fraternities, teams, and 
clubs; although others (like some hearing 
students) seemed to feel that time was too 
short to allow for more than study. Chosen 
at random, here are some of the posts the 
deaf found to occupy: cheerleader, fenc- 
ing instructor, president of chess club, 
member of yearbook and magazine staff, 
member of student council recreation com- 
mittee, regional treasurer of national sec- 
tarian student organization, treasurer of 
dorm council. 

The activities reported by four young 
women were of particular interest. Stu- 
dents, respectively, at William and Mary, 
Oberlin and later Wayne University, Skid- 
more, and Western College for Women (Ox- 
ford, Ohio), they mentioned these activities: 


1. Varsity hockey, basketball, and lacrosse; assist- 
ant manager for softball intramurals; intramural 
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representative for dormitory; member, National 
Honorary Literary Society. 

2. Participated in Gilbert and Sullivan players 
(stage and costume committees); participated in 
work of American Friends Service Committee. 

3. Captain of several teams; treasurer of class and 
of dormitory; chairman of several committees; part 
in school play. 

4. College newspaper reporter; college magazine 
editor; publicity director of literary club. 


These, obviously, were not four “typical” 
deaf students; not every deaf person ap- 
plying to a college would leave such a rec- 
ord. Indeed, few hearing students do. 


Concluding Comments 


Fzom so slight a study no conclusive an- 
swers to the questions raised can be ex- 
pected. There are, however, some impli- 
cations that are worth stating: 

1. On admission of deaf students to col- 
leges whose students can hear: The com- 
ments of some registrars on their willing- 
ness or unwillingness to accept deaf appli- 
cants seemed to the writer to have overtones 
of prejudice, in the broadest sense of the 
term. The judgment that deaf students 
per se require special “attention which we 
are not equipped to give,” or that they are 
incapable of completing the course of a 
religious seminary, is reminiscent of cate- 
gorical and stereotyped attitudes toward 
ethnic minorities. In some instances, at 
least, the deaf student faces treatment as 
a group member, rather than as an indi- 
vidual person. 

Such categorical thinking may work in 
two ways. On the one hand, the student 
may be excluded from a school in which 
he would be capable of doing satisfactory 
work. On the other hand, the eager sym- 
pathy of some admissions officers may work 
equal injustice in the opposite direction. 
A student may be admitted, despite a poor 
academic record, because he is deaf (and 
therefore, presumably, needs extra help). 
His teachers may make allowances for him 
and treat him with undue gentleness be- 
cause of his handicap, and he may be 
awarded a degree that he did not earn. 
There is no concrete evidence that this oc- 
curs. It may, however, be relevant that, 
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intermittently, students who are unable to 
meet the entrance requirements of Gal- 
laudet’s subfreshman preparatory depart- 
ment are accepted by other colleges. 

It is suggested here that, as in the case of 
persons of minority-group backgrounds, the 
deaf student must be viewed on his merits 
as an individual. One registrar, comment- 
ing on student achievement, observed: 


Since these students were so carefully screened 
[by the State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation], 
their performance has been adequate. 


Presumably the individual college or uni- 
versity admissions officer can perform a simi- 
lar screening. It is evident from the data 
presented above that some deaf students are 
capable of creditable academic performances 
under normal competitive conditions. 

2. On the difficulties of the deaf college 
student: It would be less than honest to 
pretend that the deaf person studying in a 
college planned for the hearing does not 
face great difficulty. We noted above that 
most students felt they could not rely on 
speechreading for much help in class. 

The reasons for this attitude are fairly 
obvious. Even the best speechreader is 
helpless, as one student pointed out, “when 
the instructor turns his face around.” 
Another remarked: 


I am unable to follow class discussions, as all the 
desks are arranged in rows and facing the instructor. 


Of course much depends on the size and 
organization of a class. In a room with 
20 to 40 other students, the deaf person 
must probably resign himself to merely 
waiting out the discussion. “Small classes 
have helped,” wrote one student; and it 
is easy to visualize the difference. 

In sum, there are problems for the deaf 
student who seeks a degree from a regular 
college. These are, in part, not to be re- 
solved; a lecturer cannot help turning his 
head (or even, sometimes, his back). In a 
fairly large class the arrangements of seats 
may be inflexible. On the other hand, the 
general friendliness of students usually 
makes it possible for the deaf person to 
utilize someone else’s notes as a supplement 
to his own efforts. 
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Letters 





from our readers 


Journal Authors Praised 


To the Editor: 

I must convey my hearty appreciation for the 
lead articles by Shoben and Rogers in the last two 
issues [January and February] of the Personnel and 
Guidance Journal. They stand as strong represen- 
tations of what characterizes the best of professional 
self-understanding. While the usual valuable arti- 
cles on all manner of topics necessary for pro- 
fessional competence appear with regularity, these 
that stand out for their special significance in reach- 
ing for a professional maturity are no less and are 
perhaps more necessary in the long run. They 
serve, also, to speak both helpfully and critically in 
relation to several disciplines. The disciplines 
should be helped to focus their energies with more 
maturity as a result. A new respect for the profes- 
sion, that already has earned rapid respect, can be 
achieved with articles of the stature of these. It 
may be that the profession may yet be able to 
speak with authority on topics where perennial per- 
sonal preference has muddled the issues and where 
loud spokesman are already crying their views with 
much success in some centers of learning. Crucial 
debate is in progress regarding the most fundamen- 
tal foundations of western civilization within the 
ranks as well as without. Freedom, man’s nature, 
the nature of the relationships he is permitted, the 
educativial schemes utilized to foster such relation- 
ships, the very social structures in which man is to 
live—these are the issues on which civilization will 
fall or will be sustained and recreated. Let our pro- 
fession speak loud and often what it has to say in 
as sound a manner as was done in these valuable 
articles! 

EpMUND C. SHORT 
440 Riverside Drive 
New York 27, New York 


The Clinically Trained Minister 


The days of the minister as a contributor to men- 
tal illness are on the wane. Today, in most theo- 
logical institutions, ministers are being required to 
square their theological concepts with the latest 
findings of the social sciences. What's more, they 
are doing this not only in classrooms but often in 
actual situations. 
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Since one of the goals of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association is to make the best use of 
community resources, this writer, who is a minister 
now doing student personnel work, felt that many 
readers might be interested in the type of education 
received by a clinically trained minister. Because 
of this type of training, there are a growing number 
of excellently qualified religious personnel who can 
be of help in the area of guidance. 

The following is the background of one clinically 
trained minister. There are others with more train- 
ing, some with less. 

His undergraduate degree in psychology is fol- 
lowed by four years of seminary training which in- 
cludes, besides religious subjects, advanced work in 
sociology and psychology. After graduation, he 
starts his clinical training—one or two years in a 
hospital setting, receiving the same pay as the 
medical intern. 

Before he can be accepted for this training, he is 
interviewed by a clinical psychologist who admin- 
isters the Rorschach, the Thematic Apperception 
Test, and the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale. If he had 
been among those turned down, he would have been 
encouraged to seek therapy before working inten- 
sively with people. 

During the first three months in the hospital, he 
visits the sick taking careful verbatim records of his 
visits which are discussed and criticized in a daily 
seminar. The seminar gradually develops into a 
group therapy session. During this period, he also 
attends lectures by school staff members as well as 
doctors in the hospital including the psychiatry 
class for senior medical students. Throughout the 
year, he is required to read a book a week in the 
fields of psychology, psychiatry, theology, and others. 
A special research project is begun also, in collabo- 
ration with the doctors along the lines of religion 
and health. 

In about three months, the rough edges have been 
chipped away by face-to-face encounter with people 
in crisis, the group therapy sessions, and many 
hours of his own personal counseling. He is then 
given a few people whom he is to counsel personally. 
Here he consults with the psychiatrists and other 
doctors who referred the patients, as well as his own 
supervisor who checks his work carefully. 

Careful case histories are kept, and these are pre- 
sented in staff conferences. During this time, he 
also sits in on the staff conferences of the doctors in 
the hospital as well as the full-staff conferences at 
a nearby mental hospital. Along with this, he 
works in the Psychiatric Clinic one day a week with 
the full psychiatric team. 

In all this, he finds where his role fits into the 
team, and he learns to interpret his beliefs in terms 


of the real needs of people. 
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If he stays the second year, he is given training in 
group therapy, more intensive study in counseling, 
as well as in teaching others. Some go on from here 
to more advanced academic work of either the Doc- 
tor of Philosophy or the Doctor of Theology and 
take positions as pastors, hospital chaplains, indus- 
trial chaplains, student workers, and others. 

The program outlined above is just one; the 
others are variations on the same theme. Only a 
few ministers have had this training to date, but the 
number is growing. Some of these men are in your 
community and available. They have been trained 
in a team approach and most of them are ready 
and willing to work with others. 

Donavp L. CLARK 
Resident Counselor 
University of Florida 


APGA Members Participate 
in Indian Conference 


To the Editor: 

The “All-India Educational and Vocational 
Guidance Association” held its fifth annual confer- 
ence at Hyderabad on October 26-28. The Amer- 
ican Personnel and Guidance Association was rep- 
resented by three U. S. A. members: John Odgers, 
Guidance Consultant of the Technical Cooperation 
Mission; Charles Riddle, Director of Guidance of 
the Punjab Synod; and the writer. Dr. Frank Flet- 
cher left India just prior to the conference. 

Appr imately 100 persons representing the Cen- 
tral and state bureaus of psychology, Central and 
state employment officers, private vocational guid- 
ance bureaus, universities and training colleges, 
and headmasters, counselors, and teachers of sec- 
ondary schools met to discuss guidance concerns in 
contemporary India. Subjects on the agenda were: 
Counselor Preparation, Use of Tests in Guidance, 
Vocational Guidance of the Handicapped, Counsel- 
ing Problems in India, Coordination between Em- 
ployment Offices and Guidance Bureaus, and Guid- 
ance Services in Other Countries. Formal presen- 
tations on these topics were followed by spirited dis- 
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cussions. The work of the Association is carried out 
by an Executive Committee and a number of Sub- 
Committees. The Association publishes the Journal 
of Vocational and Educational Guidance. 

India faces tremendous problems. She is engaged 
in a great political and economic experiment, the 
outcome of which has implications far beyond the 
borders of this country. Education and guidance 
will play a crucial role in the years ahead. The 
leadership of the guidance movement here has a vis- 
ion of the potential place of guidance in the emerg- 
ing scene. The “All-India Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance Association” is anxious for inter- 
change and help from the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association. This exchange can be 
mutually profitable. To respond constructively is 
both an unusual opportunity and a moral responsi- 
bility. Such a response would be consistent with the 
international role of APGA so creatively projected 
by the Executive Director in the November issue of 
the journal. 

ATLEE BEECHY 

Fulbright Lecturer in Guidance 
Allahabad University 
Allahabad, India 


Standardization of 
Vocational Materials Seconded 


To the Editor: 

I would like to support the appeal of Mr. Jack 
Down, who, in his letter of February, suggests the 
need for standardization of vocational material in 
terms of size and content. 

Although concerned with irregularities in size and 
format, I am just as concerned with the generally 
poor quality of content of much of the vocational 
literature distributed by private industry. Much of 
it is pure propaganda. I would like to suggest that 
APGA initiate a plan for screening such materials. 

Ricuarp G. NEAL 
Vocational Counselor 
Wakefield High School 
Arlington, Virginia 


PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


The American School Counselor Association asks its members to make 
suggestions for the ASCA program at the 1962 APGA Convention in Chi- 
cago. Of particular assistance in planning the ASCA program would be 
ideas for program topics, areas of concern to the membership, names of 
persons whose participation in the program would insure quality of pres- 
entation, and notice of current research that will be available for conven- 
tion presentation. Send suggestions to Bob Popovich, 1962 ASCA Pro- 
gram Chairman, Homewood-Flossmoor High School, Flossmoor, Illinois. 
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How would you, a career counselor, answer this question... 


What about 





the Air Force?” 


Young people everywhere are asking 
questions about military service. Con- 
cerning the Air Force, they may have two 
possibilities in mind —first the Air Force 
as a start on a career, second, the Air Force 
as a full career in itself. You, a career 
counselor interested in the future of your 
young people, should know about the 
opportunities open to them in the U. S. 
Air Force. 

Of particular interest to counselors are 
the training and educational opportuni- 
ties available to members of the Air 
Force. For airmen there are many fine 
training schools. Courses given in these 
schools may last up to 45 weeks. Students 
study ‘the basic sciences of their specialty 
and advance to the point where they 
work with the most advanced equipment. 


Civilian and Air Force instructors are of ~ 


high caliber, well qualified to handle 
young people. With training such as this, 
in the technical or support fields, a young 
man or woman is well prepared to build 
for the future. 

All members of the Air Force are eligi- 
ble for “Operation Bootstrap.” This and 
other study programs, in class and by cor- 
respondence, permit people-to complete 
high school, and/or earn college credits. 
There are also programs in which officers 
can finish college and/or earn graduate 
degrees. 

A detailed brochure has been specially 
prepared for career counselors. It lists 
materials about Air Force enlistment and 
education programs and is available to 
you. For your copy just write Career 
Information, Dept. CG15, Box 7608, 
Washington 4, D. C. 
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Books Reviewed 





reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


PERSONNEL SERVICES IN EDUCATION, The 
fifty-eighth Yearbook of the National Soci- 
ety for the Study of Education, Part II, 
edited by Nelson B. Henry. (Prepared 
by the Yearbook Committee, Melvene D. 
Hardee, Chairman.) Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1959. 303 pp. 
$3.25. 


| fe GUIDANCE movement was born in a 
time of crisis and has grown from one 
emergency to another. There can be a feel- 
ing of pride in the manner with which guid- 
ance personnel have responded to crises 
such as the depression of the thirties, the 
readjustment to civilian life of returning 
service men at the end of World War II, 
and the current shortages of highly trained 
manpower. This feeling is especially jus- 
tified when one realizes that the problems 
were often already “out of hand” before 
guidance personnel workers became in- 
volved and that they have not been able to 
“choose the ground” where they would at- 
tack the problems. However, one defi- 
nitely gets the impression from this year- 
book that personnel work is emerging as a 
profession which is inning to have a 
strong voice in determining its own destiny. 
The yearbook provides, in a sense, a 
sociological study of a profession which is 
in the process of becoming. Feder in ad- 
dressing himself to problems such as stand- 
ards, job titles or roles, skills needed by 
different workers, and professional iden- 
tities relates these problems to criteria of 
professionalism. Hitchcock and his col- 
laborators give eloquent expression to the 
need for the services now being performed 
by personnel workers. Actually, all parts of 
the yearbook are concerned either directly 
or indirectly with the reason for being of 
the personnel work profession. 
Undoubtedly, most professional workers 
in the field will agree with the points of view 
expressed in the book. One is left, however, 
with a vague concern over whether or not 
society is willing to sanction the roles per- 
sonnel workers are trying to establish for 
themselves. The National Defense Educa- 
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tion Act might be an affirmative indication, 
but the passage of such an act would have 
been doubtful if the crisis precipitated by 
Sputnik had not arisen. 

To the reviewer, the most exciting part 
of the yearbook is Section I which is con- 
cerned with the sociological, philosophical, 
and psychological principles underlying per- 
sonnel services. Milby and Reeves make a 
somewhat pessimistic analysis of the evolv- 
ing nature of the society in which personnel 
workers function. Nevertheless, the chal- 
lenges are clearly and forcefully presented. 
Wrenn deals with the philosophical and 
psychological bases of personnel services. 
His topic is one which has long been in need 
of serious attention, and he has made a very 
good start. The reviewer would like to see 
him expand his ideas into a full-length 
book. 

Three authors collaborated on a chapter 
dealing with research. Borow analyzes 
trends in relation to the settings in which 
the trends have occurred. Pepinsky discusses 
some research on the student in the educa- 
tional setting, while Dressel is concerned 
with the relationship between personnel 
services and instruction. This chapter is by 
no means a review of research but the 
reader is left with a good picture of many 
important types of research now being con- 
ducted in the guidance field. 

One section of the yearbook is devoted to 
the status of personnel services. Erickson 
and Hatch outline some general principles 
of administration, while Shibber discusses 
a number of organizational patterns and 
procedures. Berg’s chapter is concerned 
with resources available to the personnel 
staff, Bennett's with the basic functions and 
procedures of personnel work. The re- 
viewer is somewhat disappointed with this 
section because the enumerated procedures 
and organizational patterns are not related 
back to the chapters which are concerned 
with philosophical, psychological, and soci- 
ological principles underlying personnel 
work. But perhaps this is asking too much 
considering the present developmental stage 
of the profession. 

Dr. Hardee and her committee are to be 
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roundly applauded for the excellent job 
they have done on this yearbook. It will 
be recognized as one of the most important 
books of the decade in the guidance field. 
It is certainly “must” reading for the begin- 
ning student as well as for the old pros.— 
LAWRENCE H. Stewart, Associate Professor, 
School of Education, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. 





> 


THE STRONG VOCATIONAL _ INTEREST 
BLANK: RESEARCH AND Usgs, edited by 
Wilbur L. Layton. (Number 10, Minne- 
sota Studies in Student Personnel Work.) 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1960. 191 pp. $3.50. 


S$ WITH OTHERS in the series, Monograph 

Number 10 is a collection of man- 
uscripts by leaders in the personnel field 
presented to a conference concerned with a 
central theme. In this case, as described by 
Layton, the editor, “The papers in this 
volume were presented at an institute on the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank at the 


University of Minnesota on February 7-9, 
1955. The conference was held to honor 
E. K. Strong, Jr., for his valuable and out- 
standing contribution to psychology 
through more than thirty years of work in 
interest measurement.” 

The contribution of this monograph to 
the literature is considerable although di- 
minished somewhat by the almost six-year 
lapse between the presentation of the papers 
and the publication date. This is, per- 
haps, particularly true of John Darley’s 
analysis of “The Theoretical Basis of In- 
terests” which is a highlight summary of a 
portion of his own monograph (with Theda 
Hagenah), “Vocational Interest Measure- 
ment: Theory and Practice” which ap- 
peared in 1955. 

E. K. Strong, Jr., has contributed two 
papers to the monograph, “An Eighteen 
Year Longitudinal Report on Interests” and 
“Use of the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank in Counseling.” Other contributors 
are Ralph Berdie, Leona Tyler, Donald 
Super and Helen Moser, Donald Hoyt, 
Theda Hagenah, Kenneth Clark, and Dallis 


Perry. 





PROGRAMS 
FOR THE GIFTED 


A Case Book in 
Secondary Education 


Edited by SAMUEL EVERETT, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education, City Col- 
lege of New York. “The Fifteenth Year- 
book of the John Dewey Society fills an 
important gap in current educational lit- 
erature. Its scope includes both theoreti- 
cal dimensions which are highly provoca- 
tive and crisply written descriptions of 
practices...Readers interested in com- 
parative education will find of especial 
significance the knowledgeable chapters 
dealing with the education of intellectu- 
ally promising youth in the USSR, 
Germany, and Britain.”"—Harot G. 
Suane, Dean, School of Education, Indi- 
ana University. $5.50 





New Harper Books for Guidance Counselors 





At your bookstore or from Dept. 32, HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16 


OCCUPATIONAL 
PLANNING FOR WOMEN 


By MARGUERITE W. ZAPOLEON. 
Author of The College Girl Looks 
Ahead. This authoritative study ap- 
praises basic education for guidance per- 
sonnel and outlines programs for the coun- 
selor’s use in schools, colleges, employment 
agencies, personnel departments, and 
women’s organizations. “Forthright, ob- 
jective, and practical. ..should be used in 
training both men and women to become 
vocational counselors.”—CHar.es P. Ho- 
GARTH, President, Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women. $5.00 


Coming in June— 


How To Guide Your Child’s Education 
By Rosert E. Wirson. $3.50 
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The monograph should be a gold mine of 
ideas for anyone concerned with research in 
the area of interests. Although the Strong 
VIB is the instrument around which most of 
the papers are oriented, the broader prob- 
lems of interest measurement, interest de- 
velopment, and _ interest theory are 
thoroughly analyzed. References to other 
publications are abundant; Ralph Berdie 
alone gives 94 references, most of them since 
1950, in his paper on “Validities of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank.” 

In addition to Strong’s review of his own 
follow-up work, Tyler’s paper on “The De- 
velopment of Interests’ and the Super- 
Moser paper on “Correlates of Interest Ma- 
turity” have particular research interest as 
descriptions of early data from longitudinal 
studies in progress. Tyler relates the ap- 
proaches, = ems, and findings from her 
study of children’s interests as the children 
developed from first graders to fourth 
graders. Super and Moser draw on the 
original data from the Career Pattern 
Study; this includes material from seven 
dissertations and other work based on this 
project. 

Although the uses of the Strong are di- 
rectly tackled by E. K. Strong, Jr., in the 
final chapter, the usefulness of interest meas- 
ures are generally left to be implied from 
the discussions of research. The counselor 
with little statistical or research sophistica- 
tion will probably be disappointed if he ex- 
pects to be able to skim this monograph for 
uncomplicated answers to questions he may 
have about using the Strong. This is a 
monograph reporting on issues and research 
at the frontiers of understanding about in- 
terest and its measurement. Many counse- 
lors are by choice or job demands back in 
the supply area grappling with more mun- 
dane matters. For these | cage the mono- 
graph may have little to offer. On the other 
hand, for the scholar-researcher in the area 
of interests this is a “must” publication.— 
CHARLES F. WARNATH, Counselor, Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 


o> 





TEACHING MACHINES AND PROGRAMMED 
LEARNING, A Source Book, edited by A. A. 
Lumsdaine & Robert Glaser. Washing- 
ton: Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion, National Education Association of 
the United States, 1960. 721 pp. $7.50. 
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on ALLED by the editors a source book, 
Teaching Machines and Programmed 
Learning contains major contributions from 
published articles, speeches, and less widely 
circulated reports. ‘The justification for the 
book is that educators and psychologists are 
seeking information and are encountering 
difficulty in locating material from the 
widely-scattered literature. The intent was 
not merely to bring together material on 
devices but to bring into perspective the 
important principles as well as problems in 
the programming of subject matter. Even 
so, the editors seemed to be overly intrigued 
with “devices.” To be sure, the pioneering 
work of S. L. Pressey, the imaginative writ- 
ing of Skinner, the provocative chapter by 
Gilbert, and a few chapters by a small num- 
ber of researchers, e.g., Amsel and Porter, 
make for very interesting reading about the 
learning process. The editors have done a 
remarkably fine job in grouping the reports. 
As can be expected there is overlap and 
duplication. However, this is of no great 
concern since the reader will not approach 
the book with a “cover-to-cover” reading 
attitude. 

The volume has five main parts. Part I 
presents an overview and a number of addi- 
tional articles by the editors most of which 
could have been cut. Part II brings to- 
gether the work of Pressey and his students 
on self-instructional test-scoring devices 
from the period of the early 1920’s to mid 
1950’s. Part III presents Skinner’s basic 
articles dealing with the implications of his 
research on experimental analysis of be- 
havior for the teaching process. Included 
are reprints authored by many who have 
followed Skinner’s lead, e.g., Porter, 
Homme, Holland, and Ferster. This is the 
most important section of the volume. Part 
IV is intended to present reprints from 
“diverse origins” not necessarily following 
the direction of Pressey and Skinner. The 
section, unfortunately, is “device oriented” 
and the cafeteria offerings of the editors are 
less competent than would be expected. 
The special treat seems to be the 1957 article 
by Ramo on a New Technique in Education 
but his “coming crisis in education” doesn’t 
sound sophisticated in this section. How- 
ever, there are other reprints including Gla- 
ser, Briggs, Crowder, etc. In Part V, called 
Some Recent Work .. ., the editors include 
selections that “have been largely stimulated 
by Pressey and Skinner.” Regardless of who 
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did the stimulating it is an excfting section 
marred only by the editors’ too strong belief 
in the cafeteria approach. Several papers 
deal with experiences in programming spe- 
cific subject matter and may be of interest 
to some readers, but possibly should have 
been put in a separate section even though 
the content seems quite unexciting and un- 
important. Stimulating and worth careful 
reading are the papers by Pressey on per- 
spective and major problems in teaching 
machines, by Homme and Glaser on pro- 
gramming verbal learning sequences, by 
Gilbert on relevance of laboratory investi- 
gations to self-instructional programming, 
and by Amsel on error responses and re- 
enforcement schedules. 

The editors have made outstandingly fine 
contributions by providing excellent intro- 
ductions to each of the five parts. These 
wer their concluding remarks are significant 
andmarks in themselves. 

Even more valuable to the researcher than 
the five parts is the annotated compilation 
of all known published as well as unpub- 
lished papers as of June, 1960, dealing with 
auto-instructional problems (Appendix 1). 
Information is provided concerning the ac- 
cessibility of the abstracted materials and 
methods used in preparing the abstracts. 
For example, the editors accepted the re- 
meme for determining the length of 
abstracts and how they should be cited, thus 
enhancing the usefulness of the bibliogra- 
hy. 

' The contents of the source book (most of 
the contents can be accumulated through 
other means but not as easily) is of interest 
to those who are dedicated to applied learn- 
ing either through research or administra- 
tion. However, let’s not go overboard on 
this teaching machine business. Devices 
and gadgets are not the substitutes for learn- 
ing (to this the editors agree!). And now 
that we have a source book that will be at 
hand on desks and not relegated to the 
bookcase (for a few months) wouldn't it be 
fine if more of these creative psychological 
researchers would be stimulated to pursue 
the engineering development of a machine 
less intently and to engage more enthusias- 
tically in the study of human behavior, the 
learning process, and the intimate personal 
factors in individual learning.—D. D. Smrrn, 
Director, Psychological Sciences Division, 
Office of Naval Research. 
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AUTOCRACY AND Democracy: AN Ex- 
PERIMENTAL INQuiry, by Ralph K. White 
& Ronald O. Lippitt. New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1960. 330 pp. $6.00. 


|s AN AGE of high professional mobility 
and shifting beliefs and allegiances, it is 
rare to find social scientists whose research 
and writing tasks have remained topically 
and ideologically consistent over a period of 
years. Ralph White and Ronald Lippitt 
are two such persons, their pee con- 
cern with “autocracy” and “democracy” be- 
ing in no small measure attributable to in- 
spiration received from the late Kurt Lewin 
—a circumstance that the authors gratefully 
acknowledge. A refugee from Nazi persecu- 
tion, Lewin became convinced in his latter 
years of the urgent necessity to make broad 
application of his psychological theory to 
problems of human survival and social 
growth. And so he began what Ronald 
Lippitt, at the time of Lewin’s death in 
1947, appropriately called “adventures in 
interdependence,” shared at Iowa and 
at M.I.T. with a brilliant group of disciples 
who were personally devoted to Lewin and 
dedicated to the testing and promotion of 
his ideas. 

It was a Lewin “passionately concerned 
for ... the fruition of democracy” (p. viii) 
who guided co ype in his doctoral disser- 
tation: a study of the effects of experi- 
mentally manipulated “social climates” 
upon children’s behavior. Then Lippitt 
and White teamed with Lewin in a modi- 
fied repetition of the experiment. Begun 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, these 
studies have since been acknowledged as 
classics in the field of social psychology. In 
many respects they are prototypic of later 
research and scientific and didactic writing 
in a broad area of applied social psychology, 
variously referred to as “group dynamics” 
or—less parochially—as “group process.” 

In the present volume, the studies are 
once more dusted off as the central exhibit 
in a discussion of the now familiar concepts 
of “autocracy,” “democracy,” and “laissez- 
faire.” First we are given an introduction 
to the concepts themselves, then to the de- 
sign and procedure used in the studies, then 
to the experimental findings, then to case 
studies of particular club groups and of 
particular boys who participated as subjects 
in the experiments. Finally, we are given a 
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more general, up-dated discussion of “de- 
mocracy,” its management and institutional- 
ization, and its problems—both resolved 
and unresolved. Interspersed throughout 
the book are relevant anecdotal and extra- 
polative remarks, labeled “political com- 
mentary.” The later discussion, especially, 
is seciieed by reference to a number of pub- 
lished studies that have appeared since the 
pioneer research at Iowa. 

White and Lippitt have done a remark- 
able job of synthesizing the early Iowa re- 
search with much that has occurred subse- 
quently in this country and throughout the 
world. This is particularly impressive since 
both authors have had world-wide exposure 
to problems of group and national develop- 
ment, and one cannot fail to be struck by 
the authority with which the senior author, 
White, speaks as Chief of the Communism 
Analysis Division in the Office of Research 
and Analysis of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency. Yet one cannot help wonder- 
ing whether the extrapolation of findings 
has been carried too far. True, there is 
reference to a parallel series of research 
studies conducted in Japan by Japanese 
social scientists, and the authors are well 
acquainted with the political history of their 
generation. Yet constructive alternatives to 
the authors’ salient ideology are neither 
cited nor ventured, even “off the top of the 
head.” This seems hardly fair when one 
considers that a whole lot of contradictory 
thinking and evidence is available, e.g., in 
the publications of social and cultural 
anthropologists and of organization theo- 
rists, who will be struck by the absence of 
reference to their work. Whether sin of 
omission or commission, the authors’ failure 
thus to question or to rebut the formal logic 
or empirical validity of their own beliefs is 
regrettable. And in view of published 
methodological criticism of the Iowa re- 
search, which is pivotal in the present text, 
the reader is entitled to a more detached 
interpretation of the data than the authors 
have afforded him. 

In spite of these and other inevitable 
weaknesses, however, Autocracy and Democ- 
racy is well worth reading, both by those 
who have never been exposed to the Iowa 
“social climate” research and by those for 
whom it is an old and familiar acquaint- 
ance. White and Lippitt have given us a 
welcome, up-to-date account of their sig- 
nificantly important attack upon a crucial 
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problem of our time.—HAarovp B. PEPINsky, 
Professor of Psychology, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF ‘TEACHERS, THEIR 
DESCRIPTION, COMPARISON, AND Ap- 
PRAISAL, by David G. Ryans. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1960. xxiii +416 pp. $7.50. 


HIS LONG-AWAITED and carefully docu- 

mented research study deals with certain 
personal and social characteristics of 
teachers. It describes a nine-year coordi- 
nated program of unparalleled educational 
sama sponsored by The American Coun- 
cil on Education with a distinguished advi- 
sory group, supported to the tune of 
$193,900 by the Grant Foundation, and di- 
rected by Dr. Ryans from a UCLA field of- 
fice. A large and complex undertaking, 
difficult of brief review, it sampled the be- 
haviors and self-report of 6,000 teachers in 
1,700 schools in 450 school districts, involv- 
ing over 8,000 independent observations by 
trained observers on nearly 4,000 teachers, 
as well as nearly a hundred other specific 
projects. 

The book abounds in statistical detail, 
interestingly presented for the most part, 
there being 120 tables and 13 figures in the 
nine chapters. Not one but over a dozen 
scoring keys are produced for the complex 
instrument devised to measure teaching ef- 
fectiveness “correlates.” There is a plethora 
of symbols so that one can hardly tell the 
variables without a program, and in this 
sense the volume demands much of the 
reader in learning its special vocabulary. 
While statistics are voluminous, explication 
and interpretation are parsimonious, for the 
writer sternly curbs the slightest tendency to 
overstate his findings. The end result in at 
least a few cases is like Ole Man River who 
“must know somethin’, but don’t say 
nothin’.” 

The major objectives of the study are 
three: “The identification and analysis of 
some of the patterns . . . which may charac- 
terize teachers”; “The development of 
paper-and-pencil instruments suitable for 
the estimation of certain patterns of class- 
room behavior and personal qualities of 
teachers”; and “The comparison of charac 
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teristics of various groups of teachers.” Pro- 
cedure included the development through 
critical incident technique of a glossary and 
class observation record; subsequently much 
time was wisely spent in the careful training 
of specially selected observers in class ob- 
servations using the glossary and record in 
an attempt to make objective analysis of the 
presence or absence of certain teacher and 
pupil behaviors in the classroom. Assum 
tion was made that long-term pupil gain 
was associated with immediate classroom be- 
havior of teachers and pupils and that these 
were objectively assessable by trained ob- 
servers. Further that when these observa- 
tions had been factor analyzed and com- 
pared with schedules filled out by the 
observed teachers, “correlates” capable of 
predicting the major factors of classroom 
behavior could be adduced. Thus the chain 
from long-term pupil gains to paper-and- 
pencil self-report “correlates” was com- 
pleted. 

The book starts with a history of the 
development of the project which impresses 
one with its detail and complexity and the 
qualifications of the director. Following a 
somewhat narrow discussion of theory, there 
is a careful chapter on criterion analysis and 
validity, and here Dr. Ryans is at his best. 
Then follows a chapter on methodology, 
with such detailed statistical control and 
precise explication as to serve as a virtual 
manual of procedure for future researchers. 
From the factor analyses of observations 
three major factors of teacher behavior 
emerge to dominate the remainder of the 


X: understanding, friendly vs. aloof, 


restricted, 

Y: responsible, systematic vs. evading, 
unplanned, 

Z: stimulating, imaginative vs. dull, 
routine. 


Other variables include two factors:  soci- 
ability and stage appearance, several cor- 
relates of teacher attitude, and the control 
variables of intelligence, adjustment, and 
validity of response. False starts and dis- 
appointments are recorded with impassive 
rigor: some validity coefficients in predic- 
tive studies turned out poorly, a pupil gains 
study was abandoned when unexpected costs 
and difficulties arose, a mailed sample using 
administrator’s ratings proved of little 
value. 

There is a long and tedious chapter of sta- 
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tistics on breakdowns by sex, age, grade, 
geographical distribution, subject taught, 
size of school and community, etc. A more 
popular chapter is the one on characteristics 
of outstanding teachers which is replete with 
hints for the investigator, the administrator, 
and the training supervisor. The book con- 
cludes with a summary which the wise will 
read first. Following the limitations of the 
research and a summary of needed research 
there is a listing of staff and specific projects 
in the appendix. This includes 98 projects, 
and a staff of 75 among whom one finds the 
names of Fulkerson, Jensen, Seagoe, Shel- 
don, Wandt, and the reviewer, all of whom 
have subsequently published in the area and 
many of whom got their start with the 
study. 

Without doubt this study is a major con- 
tribution to the field of research in teacher 
effectiveness, and it will serve as a model, 
especially in its methodology and control 
techniques for years to come. The multi- 
phasic aspects of the research wherein sev- 
eral methods or samplings check on one 
another add to the rigor of the statistics 
and the confidence which will be placed in 
the results. It is difficult indeed to criticize, 
much less evaluate the implications of an 
undertaking so vast and complex. The fact 
that Dr. Ryans was able to orchestrate the 
whole enterprise over nearly a decade shows 
considerable leadership ability to say noth- 
ing of the evident merit of the statistical 
design involved. 

The fact is, however, that the study spent 
nearly $200,000, a sum not large in scientific 
research, but nearly unprecedented in re- 
search in teacher characteristics. Are there 
unprecedented results? The answer will 
probably be disappointing to all but the 
statistically-minded. For if there is one 
over-riding weakness in this monumental 
work it is that considering the size of the 
study, perhaps not enough creativity was 
employed at the outset. It carries a certain 
method as far as it may be taken, but future 
research is likely to proceed along somewhat 
different lines. No — ratings, for ex- 
ample, were employed; few self or peer rat- 
ings of teachers occur, although these meth- 
ods were available. There was some scale 
analysis of the MMPI and other tests 
(which was disappointing), but no item 
analysis. There is little analysis of the cog- 
nitive, situational, and other aspects of the 
teacher-learning process such as are at least 
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commenced in the Harvard, Utah, Bank 
Street, and Brooklyn College studies. 

The major eolienne of this report lies 
in the methodological design and statistical 
control. It gives precise information on a 
number of highly technical aspects. It has 

rovided a useful research instrument which 
it is hoped Dr. Ryans will make generally 
available. It exhausts a certain line of in- 
quiry about teacher effectiveness, and will 
not need replication. While it has not 
“cracked” the problem of the prediction of 
teacher effectiveness, it has provided many 
valuable clues, much necessary groundwork, 
and a springboard for most future investiga- 
tions.— JOHN Curtis Gowan, Professor, Edu- 
cation Division, San Fernando Valley State 
College, Northridge, California. 





<> 


FELLOWSHIPS IN THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
1961-62, by Michael Edmund Schiltz. 
Fourth Edition. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1960. 
149 pp. $3.00. 


I b- Is MY THIRD review for the Personnel 
and Guidance Journal of Fellowships in 
the Arts and Sciences. This new edition is 
authored by Michael Edmund Schiltz. The 
other two volumes were authored by Vir- 
ginia Bosch Potter. This new edition re- 
flects changes by a new author. The author 
has followed in the main the form of listings 
and the basic research techniques that have 
made his job much easier. The changes 
have not made significant differences in the 
value and use of the book. 

In this reviewer's opinion, the previous 
editions with more information in the 
earlier chapters for the fellowship applicant 
were important. In my opinion it would 
have been preferable if this section had had 
the same emphasis. I believe the author’s 
judgment to omit certain chapters—Study 
Abroad and Senior and Faculty Awards— 
is well taken. His omission of special 
awards may be open to question. There are 
many special awards that are not well 
known which carry high individual stipends 
and are not listed in any one source. 

The book itself now contains two very 
small chapters entitled “To the Fellowship 
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Applicant” and “Predoctoral Fellowships.” 
Many of the foundations will be pleased 
with the author’s statement that applicants 
should not make inquiries of funds and 
foundations when foundation interests are 
not along the lines of the applicant’s quali- 
fications. More and more funds are not 
answering requests for information from 
obviously unqualified applicants. 

There seems to be a need for more infor- 
mation on independent research awards. A 
few funds listed in the other volumes have 
not been included in this one. Many ex- 
perienced scholars seeking help for research 
projects are not acquainted with all the re- 
sources available to them. 

The bibliography is a selective one. 
Many worth-while publications are listed, 
but others helpful for the applicant seeking 
assistance are not included. 

Much more information could have been 
presented on various loan funds, including 
state loan funds such as those in Rhode 
Island, and many other loan funds offered 
by banks, insurance companies, and private 
organizations. 

It may not be necessary for this book to 
be published as often as it is. More time 
may well be devoted to gathering informa- 
tion about more funds that are available for 
study or research in the arts and sciences. 

In spite of these minor criticisms, the 
reviewer is pleased to repeat again that for 
the candidate who needs financial help in 
order to further graduate training and re- 
search, as well as for counseling psycholo- 
gists, counselors, and librarians, this new 
edition is recommended without reservation 
as a needed addition to resource material 
on student aid.—S. NORMAN FEINGOLD, Na- 
tional Director, B’nai B’rith Vocational 
Service, Washington, D. C. 





> 


THe Two-Way Mrrror, by Richard T. 
Morris with the assistance of Oluf M. 
Davidsen. Minneapolis: The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1960. 215 pp. 
$4.50. 


| p= stupy begins phase two of a series of 
studies under the supervision of the So- 
cial Science Research Council's Committee 
on Cross-cultural Education. These studies 
are not intended to evaluate exchange pro- 
grams but to explore what happens in such 
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programs and to analyze the relationships 
between certain conditions in the experience 
of cross-cultural education. 

In the four preceding studies concerned 
with single nationalities, it was discovered 
that “the foreign student's status feeling 
undergoes a severe shock upon arrival in the 
United States.” Increased concern about 
and awareness of national status seem uni- 
versal. “There is found in the new culture 
a whole new group of ascribers of status— 
mysterious, unknown, using new criteria.” 

The researcher was prompted to do this 
study for two reasons: one, to examine the 
relationship between the newly introduced 
strength of national status in the foreign 
student’s self-image and his adjustment in 
the United States. And second, as a sociolo- 
gist, he is interested in what happens to an 
individual who moves from one situation in 
society to another, not because he has 
changed, but .because those who place him 
have changed or the criteria for placement 
have changed. 

Combining the questionnaire technique 
with the presence of an interviewer to inter- 
_ questions and assure rapport, it was 

oped by the researcher to avoid the some- 
times unsystematic, non-comparable results 
of an interview, at the same time, to avoid 
the hazards of a pencil-and-paper answer. 
It is a question in the mind of the reviewer 
whether the goal was achieved. It seems 
regrettable that with the 364 students from 
65 countries available at U.C.L.A. that a 
stratified, systematic sample was not used 
with a well-developed and carefully con- 
ducted scheduled interview, probably with 
several contacts for each interviewer. 

The Foreign Student Adviser will find the 
discussion in the first chapter valuable as a 
reminder of the national status feelings that 
foreign students may have during the so- 
journ period. The last two chapters add 
other observations that may give useful bits 
of insight to the counselor concerning favor- 
ableness toward the United States and satis- 
faction with the training. The first of these 
two chapters describes the images of 
America held by the students interviewed. 
Even these images seem to be influenced by 
feelings of national status. As the counselor 
reads the last chapter on implications, he 
will likely be impelled to return to the pre- 
ceding technical discussion to search for jus- 
tification of some statements made. It is 
conceivable that a depth interview would 
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Are you 


looking for a PUBLISHER? 


If you have completed a book-length manuscript, 
you may be interested in our special publishing 
plan. Under this program, many teachers, doc- 
tors, executives and scholars have seen their work 
published, promoted and marketed on a dignified, 
professional basis. All subjects considered—dguid- 
ance, history, fiction, poetry, etc. Send for our free 
40-page Illustrated brochure today. Ask for Book- 
let PG-1. 
VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
120 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 














have resulted in other and different sugges- 
tions to the practitioner. 

The sociologist will be interested in the 
analysis of national status into subjective, 
accorded, and objective with their inter- 
relationship and the relationship of each to 
the four adjustment indices named as (1) 
favorableness to the United States, (2) per- 
sonal satisfaction with stay, (3) satisfaction 
with education and training facilities, and 
(4) amount and kind of social contact. The 
great interest of the researcher in the need 
to understand the change of individual sta- 
tus resulting from great mobility should at- 
tract the interest of any reader who is aware 
of explosive nature of mobility in society 
today. 

Certain cautions are stated by the re- 
searcher. First, the study is made in an 
urban community and findings may not 
apply to students in other sorts of communi- 
ties. Second, the narrowing of focus inevi- 
tably underemphasizes equally important 
and interesting facets. And third, to study 
only the sojourn period may be a hazard in 
an attempt to measure adjustment. 

The definition “a foreign student who 
likes America is culturally adjusted; one 
who does not, is not,” leaves some room for 
doubt in the mind of this reviewer. Ac- 
tually, the assumption that seems to run 
through this study that this sort of “adjust- 
ment” is desirable may also be subject to 
question in the light of some other studies. 

Foreign student advisers should certain] 
be acquainted with the method and find. 
ings of this study, but should probably look 
at it critically both as to method and seem- 
ing assumptions.—CLaRA L. SIMERVILLE, 
Foreign Student Counselor, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis. 
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Publications . . . in brief 





Overview of Programs for Gifted 


Encouraging the Excellent, Elizabeth 
Paschal, 1960. Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, 477 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. 80 pp. 


Attention to the atypical student at the upper 
ranges of intellectual talent has been of relatively 
recent, but rapidly growing concern in American 
education. This report presents an overview of some 
of the pr ams which the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education has sponsored, all focused upon 
stimulating the number and variety of intellectual 
opportunities available to gifted students. 

The report traces the development of concern in 
establishing better high school—college articulation 
over the general education years of grades 11 
through 14. Programs are described involving early 
admission to college and particularly admission with 
advanced standing. Programs described here in- 
clude those of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, Ohio Council on Advanced Placement, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Coordinated Educa- 
tion Center in Pittsburgh, Oregon Council of Ad- 
vanced Placement, St. Paul’s School in New Hamp- 
shire, Miami University of Ohio, University of 
Akron, Trinity College, Washington County, Mary- 
land, Westminister Schools in Georgia, Atlanta 
(Georgia) Public Schools, and Howard University. 

The second section of the report describes enrich- 
ment or acceleration programs within schools and 
colleges including a large group of secondary schools. 
Some of the unusual programs cited include the 
Louisville, Kentucky, Junior Great Books Program, 
Summer Science and Mathematics Programs as well 
as several college honors programs. 

The last section deals with financial assistance 
and the degree to which financial incentives con- 
tribute to decisions regarding whether to enter 
and ——s the subsequent performance of those 
who are so influenced. 

In summary, this is a brief but stimulating de- 
scription, somewhat in case study form, of a large 
number of recently initiated programs focused upon 
talented students. 


Guides for Counselor and Counseled 


A Guide to Counseling, Developing Em- 
ployees Through Performance Reviews, S. 
Levy, 1960. 24 pp. 

So You Are Going to be Counseled! S. 
Levy, 1960. 12 pp. Published by M. Bruce, 
71 Hanson Lane, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


These companion booklets represent a concise and 
readable approach to sophisticating the supervisor 
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THOMAS M. MAGOON 
University of Maryland 


and subordinate with regard to their roles in per- 
formance reviews in an 0 izational setting. 

The first booklet concentrates upon the super- 
visor. It equates counseling interviews with per- 
formance reviews which in this reviewer's opinion 
may create varying degrees of confusion particularly 
for the person who attaches other connotations to 
“counseling.” Be that as it may, the material is 
organized in terms of questions or topics of practical 
concern to the supervisor. These include: What is 
the counseling interview? What are the benefits to 
be derived from a well-conducted counseling inter- 
view? What are some general blocks to effective 
counseling? What you can do to help the individual 
and his job; conducting the interview; after the 
interview; and tips on creative counseling. The 
general focus is upon stimulating a more person- 
than-job-oriented approach, and the briefly stated 
guides reflect quite sound application of knowledge 
of human behavior to the above topics. 

The companion piece is similarly misleading, 
probably more so in that there is no qualifying sub- 
title. The presented information is again sound in 
content and well presented. 

Such materials lend themselves readily to exper- 
imental evaluation of their impact upon supervisor 
and “counselee” behavior both in the interview and 
subsequently. It ought to be done. 


Using Classroom Space 


Normative Data on the Utilization of In- 
structional Space in Colleges and Univer- 
sities, J. Doi, & K. Scott, 1960. American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Ad- 
missions Officers, American Council on Ed- 
ucation, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 24 pp. 


As might be expected, space utilization is an 
increasingly popular and vital problem in higher 
education. wice as many institutions reported 
such studies during the period 1956-1958 as in the 
previous six-year period. This present publication 
is an extension of earlier Committee work devoted 
to the Manual for Studies of Space Utilization (1957). 
On the basis of 216 reporting institutions, the 
average number of classroom periods per week 
room is 19, with the larger institutions showing 
slightly greater utilization. Laboratory periods av- 
eraged about 14 periods per week per room. The 
Committee finds considerable stability between the 
larger sample results and those derived earlier 
in developing the Manual. It also observes that 
“many institutions have yet to make really efficient 
use of their instructional facilities.” 

The report includes many other indices of use 
plus defining other measures which could be 80 
employed. 
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Image of the Nursing Profession 


Your Nursing Services Today and Tomor- 
row, Elizabeth Ogg. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 307, 1961. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, 
N.Y. 28 pp. $.25 each with bulk rates. 


This most recent pamphlet was prepared in col- 
laboration with the National League for Nursing. 
Sections include the changing conception of the 
nurse’s role (reinforcer of dependence and passivit 
to motivator to independence and optimal self-suf- 
ficiency); the growing complexity of the demands 
which have led to specialization; teamwork; and the 
growth of L.P.N. (Licensed Practical Nurses) and 
nurses aides. The author cites the fact that about 
half of hospital nursing services are now provided 
by nursing staff below the R.N. level, that only 
five per cent of R.N.’s are employed in neuro- 
psychiatric hospitals, and that over 1,700 practical 
nurse training programs are now operative although 
only one-third are accredited as yet. 

The content and audience seem rather different 
from many of the previous vocationally oriented 
Public Affairs Pamphlets. This is ue aimed 
more at improving the image of the nursing pro- 
fession and the knowledgeability among the general 
public regarding nursing services. In places, such 
as the rather belabored discussion of the Patient's 
Bill of Rights, this reader gained the impression that 
this was a relatively tangential and generalized way 
of accomplishing the above objectives. The case 
study material, however, has its usual clear impact. 


Vocational Planning for Teen-agers 


Jobs for You, H. Houghton, 1960. Teen- 
Age Guidance Series, Keystone Education 
Press, 71 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 92 


pp. $.50. 


Jobs for You was prepared for both individually 
interested junior and senior high school students 
and for text usage in orientation or group guidance 
courses at these levels. The length makes the latter 
use more appropriate. The booklet starts off with 
discussion of vocational planning and the dangers 
of poor planning. Then the discussion turns to 
occupational structure, families, and occupational 
trends. Next the content shifts to consideration of 
self (abilities, interests, etc.) and then to comparison 
of job alternatives and selection. 

There are quite a few self-help checklists, guides, 
and questions that should make the material both 
more involving and concrete. The major difficulty 
this reviewer senses is one of sequence or order. If 
appropriateness of vocational choice hinges upon the 
relatively unique characteristics of the chooser, why 
does material on the world of work precede ma- 
terial on self? It makes sense to this reviewer to 
regard exploration of the latter area as the basis 
for forming a personal yardstick or criterion 
against which alternative directions in the world 
of work may then be evaluated. In the reverse 
sequence the world of work can have little more 
than academic relevance to the individual student. 
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Why 
DEVEREUX SCHOOLS 
For Retarded Children? 


Fifty per cent of the facilities of 
Devefeux Schools are specifically de- 
signed for children with learning 
problems. Each child's program pro- 
vides him with several unique bene- 
fits: 


> It is designed specifically for the 
individual child. 


> It is based on full medical, psy- 
chiatric, psychological and ed- 
ucational studies. 


> It is supervised by a multi-dis- 
ciplinary professional team. 


> The total environment is thera- 
peutically structured for op- 
timal emotional as well as 
academic growth. 


Professional inquiries ore invited. East Coast 
residents, address Charles J. Fowler, Director of 
Admissions, Devereux Schools, Devon, Pennsyl- 
vania. West Coast residents, address Keith A. 
Seaton, Registrar, Devereux Schools, Box 1079, 
Santa Barbara, California. Southwestern residents, 
address John M. Barclay, Director of Develop- 
ment, Devereux Schools, Box 336, Victoria, Texas. 





THE 
DEVEREUX | scuoos 
FOUNDATION | communities 
, CAMPS 
A nonprofit organization 
Founded 1912 Vee 
Devon, Pennsylvania RESEARCH 
Santa Barbara, California 
Victoria, Texas 


EDWARD L. FRENCH, Ph.D. 
Director 


HELENA T. DEVEREUX 
Administrative Consultant 
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Association Activities 





CARL McDANIELS, EDITOR 


The Branches in Highlight 


The Hawaii Personnel and Guidance Association 


HE Hawatl BRANCH of APGA has been 

taking full advantage this year of a 
unique opportunity to perform a profes- 
sional function which may well have inter- 
national implications. Specifically, its focus 
has been on “problems of adjustment” ex- 
perienced by foreign students coming to 
Hawaii to study. 

This focus is occasioned by the fact that 
the University of Hawaii is establishing this 
year, with State Department sponsorship, a 
“Center for Cultural and Technical Inter- 
change between East and West.”” It is more 
popularly referred to as The East-West 
Center. Its primary objective is the increase 
and development of mutual understanding 
between the peoples of the countries of the 
Pacific area; paralleling this is the better- 
ment of American relationships with for- 
eign peoples. It is encouraging and solic- 
iting the fullest mutual cooperation and 
participation of foreign countries and insti- 
tutions as well as mainland American uni- 
versities and other institutions in the fulfill- 
ment of these objectives. 

Cooperating closely with The East-West 
Center, HPGA’s meetings since September, 
1960, have involved panels of foreign stu- 








GUIDANCE for the 


ACADEMICALLY 
TALENTED STUDENT 


a report of the joint project of the 
National Education Association and the 


American Personnel and Guidance 
Association 


$1.00 per copy (bulk rates available) from 
AP.G.A. Headquarters, Washington, D.C. 
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dents from such countries as China, India, 
Thailand, Okinawa, Philippines, and the 
Trust Territories of the Pacific, who have 
spoken informally of their backgrounds and 
experiences. From these conversations have 
come an interview form, designed to get at 
the underlying attitudes, values, percep- 
tions, and aspirations of the incoming East- 
West foreign student body, which in the 
next several years will number close to 1,500 
students. Plans are currently being made 
for a “mass interview” of a sample of some 
40 students, conducted by HPGA members 
representing industry, government, educa- 
tion, and various social agencies, truly a 
community-wide project. Assessment of 
these results were made early in 1961 and 
reported at the Annual May Meeting. It 
is HPGA’s hope that its efforts will make a 
significant contribution to the establishment 
of a sound counseling program at The East- 
West Center. 

Guidance counselors in Hawaii have had 
a professional organization since 1937, when 
the Honolulu Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, a branch of NVGA, was certified. 
In 1957, a branch charter of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association was 
awarded the group, and it has been known 
since as the Hawaii Personnel and Guidance 
Association. Monthly meetings are held at 
the University of Hawaii from October 
through May, with the annual election of 
officers taking place in April. Current off- 
cers are: President—Margaret Hotaling; 
Vice-President—Marion Saunders; Secretary 
—Maureen Chang; Treasurer—Sam Kakazu; 
Publicity—Robert Williams; Membership 
and Research—John Michel; Arrangements 
—Susan Slonaker; and Newsletter—Rollin 
Brewer. There are currently 99 members 
of HPGA, of whom 57 are affiliated with 
the national organization. 
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CAREER 
GUIDANCE 


Horizons Unlimited! 


Through sixty-five formative years the young and dynamic 
science of Chiropractic has steadily advanced its standards, its 
professional] stature and its service to the ill and ailing. It 
has become one of America’s outstanding career opportunities. 

More than 40 million patients have experienced the 
benefits of specialized chiropractic health care. Some 23,000 
qualified practitioners currently enjoy dignity, community 
position and financial success as well as the rewarding satisfaction of helping others. 

But more doctors of chiropractic are needed . . . now and for the future. 
This is a matter of genuine concern to Guidance Counselors as well as 
to the profession itself. 

The coupon below will bring distribution quantities of our newly 
published career brochure, together with academic requirements and lists of 
accredited colleges. 





INTERNATIONAL CHIROPRACTORS ASSOCIATION 
741 Brady Street 


Complete this coupon Davenport, Iowa 
* & % or attach it to Please send me .... copies of your 8-page career 
your school letterbead brochure together with the list of accredited colleges. 


* « * and mail it today , ae ee 
ee See 
Address... ..------ -- -- 20 20-2 20-2 2-22 o-oo == =e 
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New Officers Assume Duties on May 1 


Te HELP the members of APGA become 
better acquainted with the officers who 
will assume leadership of APGA and its 
Divisions on May 1, brief biographical 
sketches of each APGA officer and divisional 
president follow. 


Edward C. Roeber, APGA President 


Dr. Epwarp C. Roeser, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Michigan, received his 
Ph.D. degree from Northwestern University 
in 1942. Dr. Roeber began his career as a 
teacher in the Wisconsin Public Schools. 
On the college level, his experience includes 
serving as Professor of Education at Ham- 
line University and as Associate Professor of 
Education at Kansas State Teachers College 
(Pittsburg) and at the University of Mis- 
souri. Dr. Roeber is co-author of Organiza- 
tion and Administration of Guidance Serv- 
ices and Occupational Information. 

Past-President and a professional mem- 
ber of NVGA, Dr. Roeber is also a member 
of ASCA, ACPA, ACES, and SPATE. 
Membership in other professional organiza- 
tions includes the American Educational 
Research Association, Division 17 of APA, 
the Wolverine Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation, and the Michigan College Per- 
sonnel Association. 


C. C. Dunsmoor, APGA President-Elect 


Dr. C. C. DunsMoor, Director of the 
Board of Cooperative Educational Services, 
Bedford Hills, New York, holds an Ed.D. 
degree in Guidance from Harvard Univer- 
sity. Before coming to his present posi- 
tion in 1949, Dr. Dunsmoor served as direc- 
tor of guidance activities in Long Beach, 
California, New Rochelle, New York, and 
Waterloo, Iowa. A Lieutenant Commander 
in the U. S. Navy during World War II, Dr. 
Dunsmoor has also taught on a part-time 
basis at 13 universities. He is co-author of 
Principles and Methods of Guidance for 
Teachers, How to Choose That College, and 
College Costs, 1960. 
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Dr. Dunsmoor has been the president of 
state guidance associations in California, 
New York, and Iowa. In 1953-1954 he 
served as President of NVGA and has served 
as the Director of APGA Guidance Advance- 
ment Program (GAP). In 1959 he was the 
first recipient of the APGA Nancy C. Wim- 
mer Award. 


Floyd C. Cummings, APGA Treasurer 


FLtoyp C. CumMmMinGs, Director of Guid- 
ance Services and Testing at Evanston 
Township High School, Illinois, since 1950, 
holds a Ph.M. degree from the University of 
Wisconsin. Other graduate work has been 
done at the University of Wisconsin and 
Northwestern University. 

Mr. Cummings has taught in a one-room 
rural school, junior and senior high schools, 
adult evening schools, and given graduate 
guidance courses at the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Past-President of the Wisconsin Guidance 
and Personnel Association, he has served as 
Program Chairman of the Illinois Guidance 
and Personnel Association and Chairman of 
the Ethics Committee of the Chicago Guid- 
ance and Personnel Association. Mr. Cum- 
mings was Chairman of the APGA Commit- 
tee on Development of a Code of Ethics. 


Gail F. Farwell, APGA Treasurer-Elect 


Gait F. FARWELL, Associate Professor, 
School of Education, University of Wiscon- 
sin, since 1958, earned his Ed.D. in 1954 at 
Michigan State University. 

For four years Dr. Farwell held the posi- 
tion of Guidance Director in the Herkimer, 
New York, Public Schools. He then served 
as Guidance Assistant and Instructor at 
Michigan State University, moving subse- 
quently to The Ohio State University where 
he was Assistant and later Associate Pro- 
fessor. 

A member of ACES, NVGA, SPATE, and 
ASCA, Dr. Farwell was Secretary of NVGA 
in 1960-1961 and was Chairman of the 
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APGA Constitution Committee from 1958- 
1961. He is also a member of Division 17 
of APA and a member of the Wisconsin 
Personnel and Guidance Association of 
which he was Chairman of the Legislative 
Committee and a member of the Counselor 
Certification Committee. 


William G. Craig, ACPA President 


WILLIAM G. Craic, Associate Professor of 
Education, Associate Dean of Students, and 
Dean of Men, Stanford University, received 
his Ed.D. at Harvard University in 1955. 

Having started his career as a teacher and 
coach at the high school level, Dr. Craig, 
after World War II service with the Naval 
Reserve, became a Counselor and Instructor 
in Education at Washington State Univer- 
sity. He later held the positions of Associ- 
ate Dean of Students and Dean of Students 
at this institution. Before coming to Stan- 
ford, he served for four years as Dean of 
Students, Kansas State College. 

As a member of ACPA, Dr. Craig has 
served as Editor and as a member of the As- 


sociation’s Executive Board, Program Com- 
mittee, and Executive Council. 


Willis E. Dugan, ACES President 


Dr. WiLutis E. DuGAN, Professor of Ed- 
ucational Psychology and Director of Coun- 
selor Education at the University of Min- 
nesota, earned his Ph.D. at this institution 
where he has been a member of the faculty 
since 1939. Previous experience includes 
high school counseling and teaching in ad- 
dition to teaching in elementary schools. 
In 1960, Dr. Dugan was appointed as one 
of the consultants to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and to the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education on matters re- 
lating to the National Defense Education 
Act. 

A life subscriber in APGA and currently 
Chairman of the APGA Committee on Pro- 
fessional Preparation and Standards, Dr. 
Dugan is a member of the APGA Research 
Awards Committee and Co-Chairman of 
ACES Committee on Counselor Education 
Standards. 








A 
Stimulating 
Summer 


GRADUATE TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 


C.W. POST 


COLLEGE 
at 


BROOKVILLE, LONG ISLAND 








offers opportunities for professional growth and development of secondary 
school teachers in a graduate program of high standards. 


Graduate programs applicable for professional certification in 


TEACHER EDUCATION, LIBRARY SCIENCE, GUIDANCE AND COUNSELLING, ENGLISH, 


HISTORY, POLITICAL SCIENCE, SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
MATHEMATICS, BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES. 


TWO 5-WEEK SUMMER SESSIONS 


JUNE 26th to JULY 28th; JULY 31st to SEPT. Ist. 


D!STINGUISHED FACULTY « OUTSTANDING LIBRARY 


New Men’s and Women’s Residence Halls 
Applications from DIRECTOR of SUMMER SCHOOL 


C.W. POST COLLEGE, P.O., GREENVALE, L. I., N. Y. 


Situated on the North Shore of 
Long Island, the campus is just one 
hour from New York Ci ity's theatres, 
museums, concerts, and other 
cultural and recreational activities. 


Nearby are famous beaches, sailing 
clubs, summer stock theatres, 
parks, golf courses. 

126 acre campus facilities include a 
swimming pool, tennis courts, riding 
stable, outdoor plays and concerts. 
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Helen Wood, NVGA President 


HELEN Woop, Chief of the Branch of 
Occupational Outlook and Specialized Per- 
sonnel of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor, is a graduate of 
Wellesley College and holds a master’s de- 
gree from Columbia University. 

Miss Wood began her career as a social 
caseworker with the Family Society of 
Philadelphia and later held appointments 
to the staff of the Bureau of Women and 
Children in the Pennsylvania Department 
of Labor and Industry and with the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. After the Occupational Outlook 
Service was set up, she transferred to that 
agency and played a large part in develop- 
ing the Occupational Outlook Handbook. 

A professional member of NVGA, Miss 
Wood has served as NVGA Secretary and 
Chairman of its Occupational Research 
Section. 


Leslie O. Carlin, SPATE President 


Lesuie O. Car in, Professor of Personnel, 
Central Michigan University, Mount Pleas- 
ant, earned his Ed.D. at Colorado State 
College. His experience includes serving 
as a rural teacher, a high school principal, 
and a U. S. Naval officer. Dr. Carlin has 
been on the staff of Central Michigan Uni- 
versity since 1948. 

Past-President of the Michigan College 
Personnel Association, he has served as 
SPATE Convention Program Chairman, 
SPATE Membership Chairman, and as a 
member of the APGA Membership Commit- 


George W. Murphy, ASCA President 


Grorce W. Murpny, Guidance Coun- 
selor at the Catonsville Junior High 
Schools, is a graduate of the University of 
Maryland and has done graduate studies at 
that institution, Johns Hopkins University, 
and Loyola College. In 1952 he received a 
Ed.M. from the University of Maryland. 
Mr. Murphy has been a guidance counselor 
in the Baltimore County school system for 
the past six years. 

A member of NVGA, SPATE, and ASCA, 
Mr. Murphy has served as APGA Member- 
ship Coordinator for Maryland. In 1960- 
1961 he was the APGA National Member- 
ship Chairman and a member of the ASCA 
Board of Governors. 


Lloyd H. Lofquist, DRC President 


Lioyp H. Lorguist, Professor, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, The University of Min- 
nesota, recevied his Ph.D. from this univer- 
sity in 1955. Before joining the Minnesota 
faculty in his present position, Dr. Lofquist 
served as Chief of Vocational Counseling 
Service at the Minneapolis VA hospital and 
as Psychologist with the VA Regional Office 
in St. Paul. In his present position he is 
Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counselor 
Training and is a Research Associate and 
a member of the Executive Staff and Faculty 
Committee of the University’s Industrial 
Relations Center. 

A member of DRC and NVGA, Dr. Lof- 
quist holds membership in a number of 
state and national organizations in the field 
of psychology and vocational rehabilitation. 





tee and the Placement Committee. 





Start planning now to attend the 


Chicago, Illinois 


Professional Program 


Placement Service 





1962 APGA CONVENTION 


April 16-19 
¢ Outstanding Exhibits ¢ Family Activities 
© Special Student Registration Rates 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


The Hotel Sherman 
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A.P.G.A. Research Awards Committee 








Winning Studies for 1959-1960 Selected 


T= RESEARCH Awarps Committee of 
APGA assumes the responsibility for ap- 
praising research literature and identifying 
that research which is of outstanding quality 
and of special significance to the member- 
ship of APGA. 

The 1960-1961 committee was appointed 
by President Daniel D. Feder and consisted 
of the following individuals: William F. 
Anderson, Stanley E. Davis, Willis E. 
Dugan, William W. Farquhar, Joseph L. 
French, Dan Fullmer, Gordon Henley, Lee 
E. Isaacson, Abraham Jacobs, Ralph H. 
Johnson, Barbara A. Kirk, Stanley S. Mar- 
zolf, Sumner B. Morris, Cecil H. Patterson, 
Philip W. Pendleton, Robert H. Rossberg, 
Charles Scholl, Mark W. Smith, H. F. Val- 
lery, Sylvia Vopni, Henry Weitz, and W. J. 
Dipboye, Chairman. 

The committee undertook to survey the 
published research in approximately 55 
journals and a variety of other sources. The 
publication period covered by the current 
committee was September, 1959, through 
August, 1960. 

The procedures followed by the present 
committee were essentially those established 
by previous committees. Each member of 
the committee assumed responsibility for the 
nomination of articles in certain specific 
journals. In the cases of journals which 
were judged as more likely to contain re- 
search of greater interest to APGA members 
more than one reader was assigned. 

As a result of this process, 40 articles were 


nominated. These 40 were then assigned — 


to a minimum of three, and, in most cases, 


four committee members for evaluation. In , 


no case was an article assigned for evalua- 
tion to the committee member who had 
nominated it. The nominated articles were. 
evaluated on a five-point scale from “Defi- 


nitely deserves an award” to “Definitely de- 
serves no award.” 

As a result of this procedure the following 
studies were recognized as being the most 
outstanding during the period surveyed; re- 
search awards were presented to their au- 
thors at the APGA Convention at Denver. 

O’Hara, Rosert P., and TIEDEMAN, 
Davip V. Vocational Self Concept in Ado- 
lescence. J. counsel. Psychol., 1959, Vol. 6, 
No. 4, 292-301. 

Super, DONALD E., and OVERSTREET, 
PHorsE L. The Vocational Maturity of 
Ninth Grade Boys. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1960. 

WRIGHTSTONE, J. WAYNE. Demonstration 
Guidance Project in New York City. Harv. 
educ. Rev., 1960, Vol. 30, No. 3, 237-251. 

Honorable mention awards were given to: 

BayMur, Ferina B., and PATTERSON, 
Ceci. H. A Comparison of Three Methods 
of Assisting Underachieving High School 
Students. J. counsel. Psychol., 1960, Vol. 7, 
No. 2, 83-90. 

Smrtu, M. Brewster. Research Strategies 
Toward a Conception of Positive Mental 
Health. Amer. Psychologist, 1959, Vol. 14, 
No. 11, 673-681. 

SANDERS, Etta M., MEFFERD, Roy B., JR., 
and Bown, Otiver H. Verbal-Quantita- 
tive Ability and Certain Personality and 
Metabolic Characteristics of Male College 
Students. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 
Vol. 20, No. 3, 491-508. 

The Chairman of the committee would 
‘ like to express his appreciation to the com- 
* rhittee members for their diligent work and 
. fine cobperation during the course of ful- 
* filling the function of this committee.—W. J. 
* Smrsove, Chairman. 


, 











The President's Message 





W's THE EDITOR of the Journal re- 
minded me that it was time to fol- 
low the tradition established by Past-Presi- 
dents Johnson, Arbuckle, and Feder, it was 
only natural to review their messages. This 
was a mistake. Their messages were not 
only appropriate but still valid. They cov- 
ered many facets of APGA’s mission in the 
American scene. They seemed to leave only 
the unimportant messages unsaid. Still, 
implicit in their presidential messages and 
explicit in current events persisted a theme 
which seemed worthy of a presidential re- 
port to the membership. Simply stated, it 
was a renewed concern for the welfare of 
those individuals whom we supposedly assist 
to higher-level attainments and commit- 
ments through expansion of counseling, 
testing, and other personnel services. 

One of the fundamental beliefs under- 
girding the guidance and personnel move- 
ment has been respect for the individual. 
But caught up in a contagious frenzy for 
survival, it is easy to relegate concern for 
specific individuals to a secondary position. 
We can also forget that physical survival 
alone is not always worth the struggle, or 
that physical survival is hardly worth a pro- 
liferation of indignities to man. If we as 
guidance and personnel workers lose our 
sensitivities to people, or yield to pressures 
or special interest groups who give only lip- 
service to respecting the rights of others, we 
drift from our basic mooring. We become 
less concerned about the individual, his 
integrity, his dignity, and his privacy. 
Storm signals have been multiplying in di- 
rect proportion to the expansion of guid- 
ance and personnel programs. 

The proper use of tests and records, for 
instance, has always been a source of worry 
to our profession. Recognizing tests and 
records as valuable approaches to the study 
of individuals and to the latters’ self-study, 
professional counselors and _ personnel 
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workers have protested vehemently against 
their misuse. We have had to, and still do, 
contend with many distressing practices, 
such as selling standardized tests to knowl- 
edgeable individuals, posting test scores on 
public bulletin boards, sending standardized 
test results home with students or through 
the mail, sending test results to employers, 
inaccuracies in hand- and machine-scoring 
tests, and almost fanatical faith in the ac- 
curacy of test predictions. As any “profes- 
sional” can testify, these illustrations only 
“scratch the surface.” 

Indeed technology as well as hysteria to 
identify and to motivate able students will 
in all likelihood make significant additions 
to the list. The ability to copy records and 
test results by machine, for example, makes 
them more readily available. It is now 
possible to copy records within a few 
seconds. Why not send them to anyone who 
requests them? Or should the pupil have 
anything to say about who uses his test re- 
sults and records? An official of one state 
has ruled that schools’ cumulative records in 
that particular state must be opened to the 
inspection of parents. Few states offer any 
protection to the individual who seeks coun- 
seling or other types of assistance—it matters 
little what the setting, school, agency, or 
higher education. College counselors and 
personnel workers are equally affected by 
such pressures—witness the difference of 
opinion among college counselors and some 
college administrators with respect to a stu- 
dent’s right to dignity and privacy. 

There are many sides to the question of 
protecting students and clients from adults 
who feel that minors have little or no right 
to privacy. Although many issues would, 
in the final analysis, be settled on a legal 
basis, there are many others which would 
have to be resolved on the basis of the coun. 
selor’s sensitivity to human values. Some 
of the problems might be more easily re- 
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solved if all counselors were able to meet 
more than minimum standards and were un- 
questionably qualified with respect to atti- 
tudes, understandings, and skills. Until we 
have a competent group of professional 
counselors, we will be plagued with some 
so-called counselors who are not even cogni- 
zant that there is such a thing as ethical 
behavior. 

I do not presume to know the answers to 
the many controversial practices which are 
brought to the attention of APGA Head- 
quarters. Matters of this kind, though, are 
not only the concern of APGA leadership 
but also individual members who must use 
their wisdom in demonstrating respect for 
individuals as well as openly protest in their 
daily fields of operation those practices 
which disregard human values. They have 


many opportunities “to stand up and be 
counted.” 

Inherent in this plea for respecting hu- 
man values has been the almost desperate 
need for the professionalization of counse- 
lors and personnel workers, a theme empha- 
sized again and again in previous presi- 
dential messages. But professionalization 
goes beyond knowledge and skill. Coun- 
selors cannot prosper by these alone. An 
active, pervasive respect for others, in ad- 
dition to self-respect as persons and coun- 
selors, releases the full potentialities of their 
knowledge and skill. With adequate sensi- 
tivities, counselors can more nearly attain 
the goals which were at least partially re- 
sponsible for the creation of their profes- 
sion.—EDWARD ©. ROEBER 








for your reference 


e large, easy-to-read type 


available for $3.50 per copy from 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 





APGA DIRECTORY OF MEMBERS, 1961-1962 


Listing more than 13,000 members of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, this new, up-to-date directory features: 


e geographical listing of members by cities within states 


e expanded individual listings 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Washington 9, D. C. 
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WHO’S WHO 


and Where 





Joun M. Buckey has been designated Di- 
rector of Placement Services at New York 
University, New York City. Associate Di- 
rector since 1958, Mr. Buckey headed the of- 
fice’s Educational Division. 


RicHArD A. Durrer, former Educational 
Advisor, National Home Study Council, has 
become Assistant Director of Education and 
Research, The Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America, Chicago, Illinois. 


Rocer E. RicHarps’ appointment to the 
Senior Professional Staff of Richardson, Bel- 
lows, Henry & Company, Inc., Management 
Consultants, New York City, was announced 
recently. Before joining this firm, Dr. Rich- 
ards served as the Senior Selection Con- 
sultant in the Corporate Personnel Division 
of the Raytheon Company. 


Dan H. Daniets, who is doing graduate 
work in business at Hofstra College, Hemp- 
stead, New York, is writing a series of arti- 
cles for the Evening Forum, the college’s 
evening-student newspaper, entitled “Where 
Are You Going?”, dealing with making 
plans for one’s life. 


YALE J. LarrTIN is now President of Survey 
Research Associates, Scarsdale, New York, 
and Lecturer on Human Relations at the 
Baruch School of Business, City College of 
New York. He was formerly with Research 
Institute of America as General Manager of 
the Management Surveys Division. 


M. JEROME WEIss has been appointed Ed- 
ucation Consultant to the Editorial and 
Sales Departments of Bantam Books, Inc., 
New York City. Dr. Weiss is Assistant Pro- 
fessor in the Department of Secondary Ed- 
ucation at Penn State University, Univer- 
sity Park, Pennsylvania. 
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Joun T. BurKEtT is now serving as part- 
time Counselor at Fallen Timbers Junior 
High School in the Anthony Wayne School 
District, Whitehouse, Ohio. 


HAROLD P. VAYHINGER is now serving as 
Coordinator of Guidance and Research for 
the West Essex Regional School District, 
North Caldwell, New Jersey. He was for- 
merly Vice-Principal of Oak Ridge High 
School, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 


Epwarp C. STANCIK has accepted an ap- 
pointment by Science Research Associates, 
Inc., Chicago, Illinois, as Staff Associate for 
Southern California. From 1956 to 1960, he 
was Director of Student Personnel Services 
for the Phoenix Union High Schools and 
College System, Arizona. 


Burton R. LEIDNER assumed the position 
of Management Appraisal and Develop- 
ment Specialist with United Air Lines, 
Chicago, Illinois, on January 1. Prior to 
this time, he served as a Counseling Psychol- 
ogist in the Testing and Counseling Center 
at the University of Texas, Austin. 


LEEMAN C. JOSELIN is now Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education in the Department of 
Guidance and Personnel, Graduate Schools 
of Education, Rutgers, The State Univer- 
sity, New Jersey. Last year he was an ad- 
vanced graduate student in the School of Ed- 
ucation, University of Michigan, and Assist- 
ant Director of the all-year Counseling and 
Guidance Training Institute there. 


Deceased: 


ARTHUR P. Twocoop, Professor of Voca- 
tional Education, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, on November 22, 1960. 


CLEMENTs D. Brown, State Supervisor of 
Guidance, Counseling, and Testing, Depart- 
ment of Education, Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, on February 11, 1961. 


BERNARD GILLIAM, Assistant Guidance Di- 


rector of the Washington, D. C., Public 
Schools, on February 23, 1961. 
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A Series on Related Professional Groups 








ig as Western Personnel Institute 


. for 
rict, 
for- 


ligh 
W's PERSONNEL INsTITUTE (WPI) 


is unique among associations work- 
ing for better collegiate student personnel 


ap 





ates, work. It was started in 1930 and incorpo- 
for rated in 1937 as a non-profit association of 
. he colleges and universities and of sponsor 
ices members whose contributions, together with 
and foundation grants, subsidize WPI’s services 
to its member institutions. Four California 
colleges first joined in this pioneering co- 
lon operative effort to establish a center for re- 
op- search and service. Now the membership 
1s, includes 40 leading public and private in- 
to stitutions in 10 western states, including 
Hawaii. 
1ol- . , 
pond Each member college appoints a repre- 
sentative, usually the dean of students, to 
WPI's Academic Council. Council mem- 
- bers facilitate exchange of information be- 
of tween their respective campuses and WPI 
i headquarters. As a group, the Council 
om helps plan the Institute's work in accord 
‘d- with each year’s most critical needs. The 
‘d- Council’s current chairman and vice-chair- 


~< man are Deans W. W. Blaesser, University 
. of Utah, and Donald DuShane, University 





ad of Oregon. They also serve as ex-officio 

members of WPI’s Board of Directors. WPI 

has a national advisory committee consisting 

of Drs. W. H. Cowley, John G. Darley, 

a- Robert Gordon, T. R. McConnell, Ralph 
2s, Tyler, and E. G. Williamson. 

Among the Institute’s resources is the 

]. G. Prosser Library, an outstanding collec- 

of tion of books, pamphlets, periodicals, and 

t- research materials on student personnel 

r- work. This has been built up during the 


period that the profession was developing; 
Algene Parsons is librarian. 

a Three years ago WPI established the 
c Pasadena Counseling Center to provide a 
research and training facility. The Center 
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is approved by APGA’s American Board on 
Professional Standards in Vocational Coun- 
seling and for listing in the Directory of the 
American Board for Psychological Services 
of APA. 

For some years the Institute has carried 
on a program of training for student per- 
sonnel work in cooperation with Claremont 
Graduate School. Dr. Arthur L. Tollefson, 
Administrative Assistant, supervises the in- 
terns at WPI and the Counseling Center of 
which he is manager. He also assists in 
teaching the seminars on campus. 

Through WPI, the deans exchange infor- 
mation about their student personnel pro- 
cedures, studies, and experiments. For its 
member colleges, WPI publishes reports on 
new developments and annotated bibli- 
ographies of current student personnel 
literature. Originally, it also published oc- 
cupational studies (the term “occupational 
brief” was coined here). Since more good 
occupational literature has been available 
from other sources, WPI has concentrated 
on methods of student personnel work. 

An annual conference brings the members 
of the Academic Council together for two 
days of discussion with national leaders in 
student personnel work. WPI and its first 
executive director, Winifred Hausam, aided 
in forming the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations, now APGA. Its 
present executive director, Helen Fisk, has 
served APGA in several offices and on com- 
mittees. 

Five years ago WPI built its own building 
which houses the library and counseling 
center and provides offices for the staff and 
interns and a meeting place for the annual 
conference. This headquarters is located at 
1136 Steuben Street, Pasadena, California. 
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New Members of A.P.G.A. 


The following is a list! of new members 
who have joined the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association between Novem- 
ber 10, 1960, and January 10, 1961. This is 
the first supplement to the 196]-1962 
APGA Directory of Members, which was 
published in January, 1961. 


A 


ACKERMAN, FLoreNce C 1215 N Wood Ave, Roselle, NJ. 
5 

Apams, Tuomas E, Jn. Box 4047 Tech Sta, Lubbock, Tex. 
6A 


Apams, Wi.11aM J Rt 4, Box 211, Ripley, Miss. 5 
AnmMap, ManmMoup T Whittier Hall, Columbia Univ, New 
York 27, NY. 3 
Aurens, Nyra J 695 Park Ave, New York 21, NY. 1 
ALBERT, Frank R_ 11 Stanford Dr, Texarkana, Tex. 1 
ALLEN, Hanniet M Aberdeen HS, Aberdeen, Md. 5 
ALLEN, James G 2049 S Vine St, Denver 10, Colo. 1 
ALLEN, Jewett H Rt 1, Box 72, Linden, Tex. 5A 
Acien, Russert O 715 S Washington, Ft Collins, Colo. 
3 


A.toysius, Bro, FSC Calvert Hall Coll, Towson 4, Md. 3 

Att, Mary J 1148 Oak Ave, Apt 2, Evanston, Ill. 5A 

Amen, Sr M Ann Villa Maria Coll, Erie, Pa. 3A 

ANDERSEN, Date G 5856 W 87th St, Los Angeles, Cal. 3 

Anperson, Bast. R Kreuznach Amer HS, APO 252, New 
York, NY. 3,5 

Anprews, Wir11aM O 420 N Washington St, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 1A 

Arcuer, Raymonp L Densmore, Kans. 5 

ArnspiGeR, Ropert H 117 14th St, NE, Cedar Rapids, 

ArTHEMISE, Sh M 4835 Lincoln, Detroit 8, Mich. 3,4 

ArTHur, MoTHEer Rosert Marymount Coll, Tarrytown, 
NY. 1 


Avuxt, Georce State Dept Educ, Capital Bldg, Charleston 
5, WVa. 


Basicu, Barpara J Rt 1, Box 866, Crescent City, Cal. 3 

Bacon, Roy M 203 W Jackson St, Paulding, Ohio DAP 

Bacore, Fannie PO Box 475, Kingstree, SC. 5A 

Baccett, Rosa L_ Box 1144, Immokalee, Fla. 3A 

BarrBeav, Forrest D 901 Wheeler St, Cadillac, Mich. 
6A 


Barnes, Ronatp E 3335 Washburn Ave N, Minneapolis 
12, Minn. 

Barone, Micnart J 381 Wright Ave, Kingston, Pa. 5 

~~ Tuomas H 10054 Lazy Oaks Dr, Houston 24, Tex. 

Batts, Wm.i1amM O Vanderbilt Univ, 123 Kirkland Hill, 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 1 

em Ricnarp H 3809 Brighton Rd, Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Bavucous, Cuarntes E PO Box 333, Avoca, Iowa. 5 

Bay, Ropert R 8541 Craighill, St Louis 23, Mo. DAP 
Bernacki, Jonn F Bucknell Univ, Lewisburg, Pa. 1A 
Bevan, Ken 122 E 42nd St, New York 17, NY. DAP 
Brss, Jerry A 917 Rockford Rd, Birmingham, Ala. DAP 
— Stantey I 29 E Frambes Ave, Columbus 1, Ohio. 


Brtitmcs, Lewis W_ 1405 S Louisiana, Crossett, Ark. 5 
Brmxtunp, Cant H. 9281/2 Park St, Brinnell, Iowa. 3 
BrttNER, Jorce M Monmouth HS, Monmouth, Ill. 33 


1 Style and abbreviations used in this listing were taken 
from the 1961-1962 APGA Directory of Members. 
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BLACKMAN, CLARENCE Gardner Pub Schs, Gardner, Kans, 
DAP 

BLocusercer, Caartes H 2730 Carlton SE, Grand 
Rapids 5, Mich. 3,5 

Bocen, JuprrH R 2170 14 Patterson Dr, Eugene, Ore, 
5A 

Bonney, WARREN C 2306 Devonshire, Austin, Tex. 3A 

Borecut, Louis J 359 Walnut St, Pittsburgh 38, Pa. 5 

Boyvte, Rev Pamir L Holy Cross Abbey, Canon City, 
Colo. 3 

Braptey, Harry L_ Neill Hall, Washington State Univ, 
Pullman, Wash. 1 

Bracc, Emma W 2308 E 20th St, Wichita, Kans. 3P 

Branp, Vera J 111 Washington Ave, Charlottesville, Va. 
3 


Branpt, Marion G W Genesee Jr HS, Camillus, NY. 5 
BravtTicaM, Richarp H 931 Maple St, Pacific Grove, Cal. 


3 

Braxton, Mas A T 3655 Livingston Rd, Jackson 6, Miss. 
DAP 

Briwces, Mitprep E 4919 Prentiss Ave, New Orleans 26, 
La. 5 

Brinpiey, F B 895 Richmond Rd, Cleveland, Ohio. 3 

BritTan, Jox=n H PO Box 932, Hammond, La. 3 

BrockLesurst, Heren 458 Woodbury Rd, Glendale 6, 
Cal. 1 

Brooks, Auprey W Rt 3, Box 207, Chester, Va. 5 

Brown, Drmcx W Univ Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 1 

Brown, Froyp W Moorhead State Coll, Moorhead, Minn. 
3A 

Brown, Frank R 709 Elm St, Carson City, Nev. 3A 

Brown, Joun W 3902 Lomaland Dr, San Diego 6, Cal. 
DAP 

BrumMFfretp, Rosert D_ Box 72, Star Rt, Myrtle Grove, 
Fla. 

Bruyer, Marnjornre A 554 N Absaroka, Powell, Wyo. 5 

Bryan, Ricnarp Goodyear Tire Co, Akron, Ohio. 3A 

Bryan, Witt1aM C_ 1450 Roosevelt Blvd, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
3 

Bucnuerr, Jack R 125 W 43rd St, New York 36, NY. 
DAP 

Butt, Ornnin E 347 Zida St, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 5 


Cc 


CaccamiseE, Mary L 2916 Hyder Ave SE, Albuquerque, 
NMex. 3 
CALDWELL, Ben R_ 858 S St Paul St, Denver 9, Colo. 5 
Cates, Ropert E Univ Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 3 
Carpon, Barrett W 757 N 3rd E, Provo, Utah. 4 
CarnHart, Dornotny Keyport HS, Keyport, NJ. 5 
Carney, Grace L 37 Saxon Rd, Worcester 2, Mass. 3 
Carr, Atma L Rt 5, Switch Rd, Xenia, Ohio. 3 
CarriLLo, Manny Canon City HS, Canon City, Colo. 3,5 
Casey, RJ 208 E Jefferson St, Charlottesville, Va. 3 
CastTecui, Puiuturr V Harrison HS, Harrison, NY. 3A 
Cuaprauis, Eprra 5203 S Bedford Ave, Los Angeles 56, 
Cal. 
CHARNOFSKY, STANLEY 
29, Cal. 3 
Cuurcuiiit, Jack L 3876 S Grant St, Englewood, Colo. 
1A 


905 Manzanita St, Los Angeles 


Ciapper, Jim L P Coulter Hall, Purdue Univ, Lafayette, 
Ind. 3 

Crarnke, Verma G Talladega Coll, Talladega, Ala. 3 

Craupia, Sr Mary 1901 S 72nd, Coll Lib, Omaha 9, 
Nebr. 1 

Crayton, Jorvce A 1257*/2 High St, Eugene, Ore. DAP 

Cure, BLrancne P 3044 67th SE, Mercer Island, Wash. 
3 


Cospurnn, Ratpn F Univ Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, PR. 
3A 

Conan, Exvrzasetn C 3770 Gunston Rd, Alexandria, Va. 
3 


Cotuims, Myrtte T 1 Scott St, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
5 
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Constas, Penny A Noyes Hall, 1212 E 59, Chicago 37, Ill. 


1 
Coox, Ricnarp P 28 Van Cortlandt Ave, Ossining, NY. 3 
Cox, James A 3000 Florida Ave, Jasper, Ala. 5 
CorNWELL, Witt1AM L. Memorial Jr HS, Huntington Sta, 
NY. 3 
CosteLLo, Ricnarp K N 815 16th St, Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho. 5 
Cravens, Ray 649 Stanford, Salinas, Cal. 5 
Crawrorp, Carvin C 1203 Lyle St, Reidsville, NC. DAP 
Cronin, James T 4844 N Ashland Ave, Chicago 40, Ill. 


3 

Cross, Joun A Univ Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 3 

Cumminecs, Ricaarpv D Nurnberg HS, APO 696, New 
York, NY. 3,5A 


D 


Dacus, Ropney T 508 S Avenue E, Portales, NMex. 1A 

Daicte, Martin Y 2 Cedar St, Madawaska, Me, 3 

Datey, THELMa T Ligon HS, Raleigh, NC. 5 

DANGLADE, James K North Hall, Ball State Tchrs Coll, 
Muncie, Ind. 1A 

Danzetson, Harry A 11 Conewango Pl, Warren, Pa. 5 

Davworr, Peart S 348 W Hall, Columbia Univ, New 
York 27, NY. 6A 

Dawson, Cecet1a M 330 19th Ave NE, St Petersburg 4, 
Fla. < 

Decker, Marnurws K 725 Weldon St, Montoursville, Pa. 5 

Dervii0, Ropert S_ 10 Fayette St, Watertown, Mass. 3 

Devia, Francis B 22 Middle Lane, Westbury, NY. 3 

DELVENTHAL, JoHN W 246 Elmwood Dr, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 3 

Demons, Leona M PO Box 604, Darien, Ga. DAP 

Dennis, Ranpotpx D 127 Jarboe St, Lagrange, Ga. 5 

Descrocnes, Dean L 3910 McKinley St NW, Washington 
15, DC. 5 

Dey, Gren R 5501 Adams, Lincoln 4, Nebr. 3 

DHANAPORN, Boonsone Tchrs Coll, Chiengmi, Thailand. 
1 


Drernicn, Georcia V 1394 Birch Dr, North Tonawanda, 
NY. 5 
Drxon, Cant H, Jn 390 Newport St NW, Atlanta 13, Ga. 


5 
Donato, Exrsre J Union Hill HS, Union City, NJ. 5A 
Dow, Saran J 1203 W Main St, El Paso, Tex. 5 
DaistLte, Ronatp L_ Box 703, Craig, Colo. 5 
Dusow, Isaac W 210 W Pine St, Long Beach, NY. DAP 


E 


Eastiey, Laurence E Box 141, Roscommon, Mich. 3A,5 

Ericuter, Detmer H_ Caseville Public Sch, Caseville, 
Mich. 

E1ces, Dornotny NW Kensington Sch Dist, New Kensing- 
ton, Pa. 3,5 

Emes, Ricnarnp R 2332-3 Patterson Dr, Eugene, Ore. 6A 

E.owrrz, Bessre 311 Lincoln Pl, Brooklyn 38, NY. 5 

Encet, C Josermimne 10464 La Salle St, Huntington 
Woods, Mich. 5 

Eprert, ANN Indiana State Tchrs Coll, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Esparza, Ben A 1813 Jenaro SW, Albuquerque, NMex. 
DAP 


Evans, Francis B 14 Virginia St, Baldwinsville, NY. 3 
Evans, Marvin L, 1545 SE 129th Ave, Portland 33, Ore. 
5 


Everett, Apetuert G 2635 Quincy NE, Albuquerque, 
NMex. 3 


F 


Fartey, Wayne S Star Rt, Concho, Ariz. 3 

Farmer, ANtHony X P Lab, 500 Summer St, Stamford, 
Conn. 3 

am, Arnotp 462 Glenwood Lane, East Meadow, 

Y. 

Fernone, Patrick F 6508 School St, Des Moines 11, 
Towa. 3A,5 

Fisner, Everett J Rt 3, Sharp Rd, Powell, Tenn. 3 

Weems Wanpva K 321 Maxson Rd, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Fiynn, Joun E 4161 Raleigh St, Denver 12, Colo. 5 
Foster, Cuarntes G 410 Crest Dr, Jefferson City, Mo. 2 
Fow er, Mary A 1411 9th Ave S, Fargo, NDak. 5 


Francis, ANTon1A P_ Univ Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, PR. 


1,2,3,4 
Fraser, Atice K 2716 E 11th St, Bremerton, Wash. 5 


FRIEDLANDER, Su.via B 6 Hampshire Rd, Great Neck, 


NY. 


G 


Gatioway, Manyorre A 1207 Jefferson St, Mendota, Il. 


5 
Gattoway, Pavta S 775 Comstock, Syracuse 10, NY. 


1A 
Gantz, Ben S 704 Saratoga, China Lake, Cal. 1,3 


Geary, Rev Patrick G 554 Sunset Rd, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Gentry, Rosert F_ Box 542, Wright Quad, Indiana Univ, 


Bloomington, Ind. 1A 
Gmweron, Sara B 401 Baltimore St, Gettysburg, Pa. 2 
Gitten, Joserpn F Rt 4 Box 109 X, Gainesville, Fla. 4 


Gutespre, Davw G 2306 Mary Glenn Dr, Tampa 4, 


Fla. 3,5 
Gr.uiaM, Jewett L 3202 28th St, Lubbock, Tex. 5 


GitutiLanp, Burnt E 3789 Cuscowilla Tr, Chattanooga, 


Tenn. 3,5 


Gmrom, Joun W_ Boston Univ, 332 Bay St Rd, Boston 15, 


Mass. 3,4 
Goap, Grratprxse 100 Adclare Rd, Rockville, Md. 5 


Goccrns, ALFonza R 2927 Renfro Dr NW, Atlanta 18, 


Ga. 5 


GotpMan, Bert A 333 Stadium Rd, Charlottesville, Va. 


1 
Gorpon, Diane 405 Palmcrest A 12, Daly City, Cal. 5 
Gorman, Atice 1800 Hillcrest Rd, Joliet, Il. DAP 
Govu.p, Smney C 25 Exeter St, Brooklyn 35, NY. 5A 
Granpve, AtFonso J 52 Union St, Dover, NJ. 5 
Gray, Wr.11aM H 1511 N 16th St, Philadelphia, Pa. 2 
Green, James G_ Stuttgart Amer HS, APO 154, New 
York, NY. 3A,5 
Green, Ropert G 114 Hayes Ave, Port Clinton, Ohio. 5 
Greene, Ronatp R 69 Elmwood Dr, Delaware, Ohio. 1 
GREENFIELD, Ricnarp S 310 N Wisconsin Ave, Massa- 
pequa, NY. 5 
GrREENWALD, ARLENE 1734 E 23rd St, Brooklyn 29, NY. 
DAP 
Grissons, Jackre M 245 N Prospect St, Bowling Green, 
Ohio. 1 
Grmer, Epmonia W_ Box 121, Institute, WVa. 4 
Guernsey, Crane E 1806 Harrison Blvd, Boise, Idaho. 3 
Gustarson, Everyn C 2502 W B St, Torrington, Wyo. 5 
Gutscn, Kennete# U 1425 N Monroe, Tallahassee, Fla. 3 


H 


HarErner, Donatp A 5440 N Woods Lane, Cincinnati 12, 
Ohio. 1A 

Hacen, Mr.ton M Rt 3 Box 248, Charlotte 3, NC. 5 

Hacmarer, Roperta M 304 S Reid St, Shelbina, Mo. 5 

Hatt, Louise § Box 472, Soperton, Ga. 5 

Hamet, Lawrence B 60 Hempstead Ave, Lynbrook, LI, 
NY. 3 

Ham™Monp, James M 1414 Wallace St, Winston-Salem, 
NC. 5 

Hannan, Darras W Rt 1, Corning, Iowa. 3 

Harpy, Roy S_ Box 193, Fork Union, Va. 3 

Harmon, Epwarp 12 Schuyler Dr, Jericho, NY. 3 

Harper, Ronatp B_ PO Box 1610, Fayetteville, Ark. 6A 

Hast, Harotp D 225-9 Cheshire Ave, Eugene, Ore. 6A 

Havucervup, Atpert R 3826 Eastern Ave, Seattle 3, Wash. 
4 


Hayes, Texanne A 2230 Morton Ave, Jackson, Miss. 5 

Hazeuir, Rev Davi L 4007 Frankfort Ave, Louisville 7, 
Ky. 3 

Heatn, Rev Davm G 5959 Broadway St, Gary, Ind. 5 

Herron, Mari.yn 3250 Divisadero St, San Francisco 
23, Cal. $ 

Hersert, Appre L. 712 Fondulac St, Muskogee, Okla. 5 

Hersst, Ratpn E 2 Cedar Lane, Glen Head, NY. 3 

Hoar, Sr M Roseanne Grove Pl, Pittsburgh 36, Pa. 5 
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Honnerrer, Jack E 4809 N Lesley Ave, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 1,3 

Hoxtxrapay, Don T 4 J Univ Terrace, Columbia, Mo. 
3,6A 

Hoimes, Janis J 1241/2 Van Buren, South Haven, Mich. 

Homretp, Sumuey L 10400 S Orr & Day Rd, Santa Fe 
Springs, Cal. 3,6P 

Hooper, Marcaret E 1015 N 6th St, Milwaukee, Wis. 3 

Hopxins, Detsert G 1019 N Park St, Warren, Ohio. 5 

Hopxins, Manian S 210 S Springer, Carbondale, Ill. 1A 

Horrm, Exrrmaseta D 519 W 121 St, A 2D, New York 
27, NY. 6A 

Horaiwce, James W 2450 N Court, Ottumwa, Iowa. 5 

Hovrtovure, Gmsert O 213 Lafayette Coll, Easton, Pa. 
3 


Hovsxa, Rosert B 2609 6th Ave N, Grand Forks, NDak. 


5 

Houston, Francys 217 W Wood St, San Marcos, Tex. 3 

Hovrz, M Parraicira Box 3079 Redifer, University Park, 
Pa. 1 

Hupparp, Cart C 520 Parkway Dr NE, Atlanta, Ga. 
DAP 


Hupson, James A_ Box 81, Haven, Kans. 5 

Hupson, La Verne H 1108 N Walnut Dr, Casa Grande, 
Ariz. DAP 

Huccarp, Auretta E 69 Woodlee Rd, Staunton, Va. 
DAP 

Hutt, Mona C 38 Walden St, Concord, Mass. 5 

Hunt, G Davm 738 S Madison St, Hinsdale, Ill. 5 

Hurt, Erma C 133 Pierce Dr, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
5A 

Hutto, Dornts D 865 N llth St, Laramie, Wyo. 3 

Hype, Harnotp G 467 Trumbull Ave SE, Warren, Ohio. 
3 

Hyiton, J Pavt 809 Hemlock Way, Edmonds, Wash. 

3A,5 


! 
INGERSOLL, Rap W 464 E Worth St, Worthington, Ohio. 
2,3 


lozz1, Panmur A 4 Yale Ave, Claymont, Del. 5 
Invine, Paut, Jn 3344 Chestnut St, Camp Hill, Pa. 3 


J 


Jacka, M ExrzasetH 2232 Sherman Ave, Evanston, Ill. 
1,4 

Jackson, Rusye H 206 W 87th St, Shreveport, La. 5 

Jacoss, Marcaret E 48 W 85th St, New York 24, NY. 
3A,6A 

Jacosson, ALAN B 2406 E 99th St, Chicago 17, Il. 6P 

— WutuMm C 2905 Monroe Ave, Evansville 14, 
Ind. 5 

Jensen, Entanp E 6129 Westridge Blvd, Minneapolis 24, 
Minn. 5 

Jounson, Jaspen H Whitworth Coll, Spokane 53, Wash. 
DAP 


Jounson, Jont L Palisade, Colo. 5 
Jounson, Rusy V 2310 Marguerite St, Lansing 12, Mich. 
5 


Jonasson, Jon F Oregon State Coll, Corvallis, Ore. 1A 
Jones, AntynNE L, Grambling Coll, Grambling, La. DAP 
Jonzs, Cant D 610 E 400 N, Orem, Utah. 1 

Jongs, Jean H 142 W Marshall Ave, Langhorne, Pa. 5 
Jones, Jenne: B 1529 N 9th St E, Provo, Utah. 1 
Jones, Wit Maz 902 North St, Beaufort, SC. DAP 
Joy, S Lez 72 Houghton St, Auburn, Me. 3A,5 


K 


Kaminsky, Norman 71 W 182 St, Bronx 53, NY 5 

Kane, Sm Many J Mt St Marys Acad, North Plainfield, 
NJ. 8 

KaurrMann, Lewis M_ 1746 E Beardsley Ave., Elkhart, 
Ind. 5 

Kay, Antuony F Clark St, Ovid, NY. 5 

Kearney, Hanotp M New Sharon, Me. 3 

Kenney, Ricnarnp G 6231/2 E Grand River, East Lansing, 
Mich. 6A 

KErocHakiAN, Samson V_ Univ of Mass, Amherst, Mass. 1 
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Kean, Wu11aM D 703 Ist Ave, Coralville, lowa. 1A 

Kixc, Ropert V 350 Lynn Ave., Landisville, Pa. 3 

Kinney, Kenneta 200 Carroll Ave, Mamaroneck, NY, 
3A,5 

Kracuer, Russert R 5708 Lonsdale Dr, Sacramento 22, 
Cal. 

Knox, Berry E 18 S Pine Tree Dr, Havelock, NC. 3,5 

Koonce, Ray F 107 Deborah St, Jefferson City, Tenn. 1 

Kroyak, Rev Epwarp J 260 Surrey St, Springfield, Mass, 
3,4,6A 

Kruzan, Ropert F 4444 S 9th St, Terre Haute, Ind. 3,5 


L 


Latty, Mary Harrison HS, Harrison, NY. 3A 

LANE, STEPHEN 2324 N Cleveland St, Little Rock, Ark. 
6A 

Lantz, Manton 4148 Rivington St, Kalamazoo, Mich. 5 

Larsen, MarEN H 302 Corduroy Rd, Painesville, Ohio. 3 

Laucuim, James W R D 1 Box 285, State College, Pa. 
5 


Lawrence, Georce L South Apts, Apt 20L, Orono, Me. 
5A 

Lee, Joun H_ 5 Roundabout Lane, Portland, Me. 1A,3 

Lecce, ANN G 314 Cleburne Ave, Marietta, Ga. 5 

Less, Warp W 1965 Fox Ridge Dr, Pasadena, Cal. 3 

Lemrevx, Hexry A 160 Church St, Mansfield, Mass. 3,5 

Lest, Anita S 214 Fisher Rd, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 5 

Lewis, Epwrx C 1103 Curtiss St, Ames, Iowa. 1 

Lewis, Mary E 1402 Washington Hgts, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
5 

Lewis, Pur. 
Cal. 5 

Liccerno, Joun G 90 Keith Rd, Glen Cove, NY. 5 

Licut, Louise L_ 1305 College Ave, Bluefield, WVa. 5 

Licutnovuse, Laurene Sue Ross St Coll, Alpine, Tex. 1 

Lixins, Topp R_ 120 Peyton St, Santa Cruz, Cal. 5 

Lo Gumice, Samvuet A 1010 25th St NW, Washington, 
DC. 5 

Lonc, Ropert L 611 S Mayflower, Monrovia, Cal. 3,5 

Lonc, Rosert O 628 N Wittenberg St, Springfield, Ohio. 
1 


7729 Teesdale Ave, North Hollywood, 


Loncwe.t.t, Evetyn C 1814 Morgan Blvd, Harlingen, 
Tex. DAP 

Lovuxiwes, Georce 70 Riverside Dr, New York 24, NY. 5 

Love, Leston L_ Box 203, University, Miss. 1 

Loven, Russett P Postville Comm Sch, Postville, Iowa. 
3,5 


Lusx, Puorsz A 131 E Rosemary Lane, Falls Church, Va. 
5 


M 


MacLeop, Basi. B, Jn RFD, Rindge, NH. 3 

Macness, Witt1am W 1115 W 8th St, Pine Bluff, Ark. 5 

Macrtoro, Rev Gusert K Woodstock Coll, Woodstock, 
Md. 3 

Matone, Rev James P_ 1800 Clinton Ave S, Rochester 18, 
NY. DAP 

Manyjos, THe~rmMa D 6 St Luke’s Pl, New York 14, NY. 
3,6P 

Mannigvug, Juan J Casilla Correo 1726, La Paz, Bolivia. 
3 


Marcettvus, Bro Mission HS, Roxbury 20, Mass. 3 

Massey, Cuantes F 1223 Yale Ave, Claremont, Cal. 5 

Matrox, Janette 1901 E Iliff, A214, Denver, Colo. 1A 

Maxwett, MartHa J Univ of Maryland Couns Cent, 
College Park, Md. 1 

May, Bro Jutivs F 1400 Troy Hiil Rd, Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 
5 


May, Lomax L PO Box 163, Berry, Ala. 4 

McCanruy, Jean Tri-State Coll, Angola, Ind. 1,3 

McCoot, Netitm R 2508 W Pike Pk Ave, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 4,5 

McEacnean, Ernestine W Lucedale, Miss. 5 

McGmu, Frances D 2810 Beuhlo Vista Terr, Portland, 
Ore. 3A,5 

McIuvarg, Saran E 3000 Rebel Rd, Lafayette Hill, Pa. 


3,5 
McKrxney, F J Tennessee State Univ, Nashville 8, Tenn. 
1 
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McKinnon, Rosent G Camden Central Sch, Camden, 
NY. 3,5 

McSpappen, Carnot F 2106 Fairmont Blvd, Knoxville 17, 
Tenn. 3 

Meex, Doris A 5753 Chelton Dr, Oakland 11, Cal. 3 

MELCHERT, Paut A 2809 10th St N, Fargo, NDak. 2 

MetpruM, Heren 146 S Berkeley Ave, Pasadena, Cal. 3 

Metopy, Pare B 2200 Joan Ct, Falls Church, Va. 1A 

Mereprrn, Mary J 1002 W Nevada, Urbana, Ill. 6A 

MicHaeL, Sk MmraM 5959 Broadway, Gary, Ind. 5 

Micuarts, Donna 205 Grange Hall, Box 18, University 
Park, Pa. 5A 

MixKeLson, James E 1731 Simpson, St Paul 13, Minn. 5 

Mrzey, Cuarntes H Howard Payne Coll, Brownwood, Tex. 
1,3P 

Murer, Erame N 105 Bluff Terr, Silver Spring, Md. 1A 

Mmuer, Emmett G_ Lindsey Hopkins Educ Cen, Miami 
32, Fla. 3 

Murer, Mrs Genz B 318'/2 Genoa St, Arcadia, Cal. 
3A,5 

Muter, Kerra L 1-36 Hinode Cho, Yokohama, Japan. 3 

Mrtier, Merissa L 412 W 36th St, Savannah, Ga. 3 

Mitten, Ricnarpj L 2021 Kendall Lane, Louisville 16, 
Ky. 3A 

Mi.os, CatHenrne W Columbia Univ, New York, NY. 6A 

MiTROFF, ~~ ¥ J 35895 Cen Ridge Rd, North Ridge- 
ville, Ohio. 

Mog, Jean M $901 Claremont Ave, Berkeley 5, Cal. 1 

Moetrter, Rosert C 3754 N 40th St, Milwaukee 16, 
Wis. DAP 

Morritt, Joserx O 2158 N Broadway, Springfield 1, Mo. 
5 


Mone.io, Lu1rian B_ Greenburg Sch Dist 8, White Plains, 
NY. 3,5 

Monroe, Ereanorn N 710 Myrtle Lane, Moultrie, Ga. 5 

Montana, Patnick J 247 Mulberry St, New York 12, 
NY. 3 

MonticcioLo, Ben 3 Florida Ave, Beach Haven Park, 


» §& 
Morais, Many M 502 Summer Ave, Newark 4, NJ. 3,5 
—_— Geratp H_ 1320 Lydia St, Wichita 13, Kans. 
Morrissey, Wi11aM J Box 308, Hortonville, Wis. DAP 
Morss, Atice N 3435 E Clinton Ave, Fresno 3, Cal. 1 
Mu.tpoon, Joun O 810 llth Ave S, St Cloud, Minn. 5A 
Murnakawa, Hupert K 91-1007 Kuhina St, Ewa Beach, 
Hawaii. 3A,5 


N 


meats Bro Georce W Univ Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. 

Nespit, Daun W 1305 Cheves Pl, Lancaster, Pa. 1,4 

Newton, Brrncnarp Rt 1 Box 30B, McAllen, Tex. 5 

Nizson, Eprrm Lincoln St 201, Worcester 5, Mass. 3,5 

NirzscuxE, Date E 1661/2 N Lancaster, Athens, Ohio. 3 

Nortace, Donatp H 5533 Morgan Ave S, Minneapolis 
19, Minn. 3A,6A 

Novax, Davi J 3226 Rex St, Pueblo, Colo. 3 

Nucent, Trmotny J 1414 Rose Dr, Champaign, Ill. 3,6A 


oO 
O’Connorn, Ropent D Sta A Box 431, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
1A 


O’Connor, Rosent K 38 Market Square, South Paris, Me. 
3 


Otsen, Leroy E 508 N 3rd Ave, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 3 
Orson, Donatp E 3332 32nd Ave, Minneapolis 6, Minn. 


5 
O’Recan, Frank X 91 Pleasant St, Stoughton, Mass. 3,5 


Pp 


Pace, Hensent C Rt 1 Box 151, Southwick, Mass. 3,5 

Pautove, Lanornjane G 718 W Park, Pasco, Wash. 5 

Pearson, Rosert D Box 437, Britton, SDak. DAP 

Peperson, Meramxt J 700 S Mill St, Redwood Falls, 
Minn. 5 

Pence, Epwarp A 
3A,5 


521 Mulberry St, Mt Vernon, Ind. 
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Perkins, Rut A 2335 Bienville Ave, New Orleans 19, 
La 


Peary, Harnowp T 4609 Mimosa St, Baton Rouge, La. 5 
Perry, Sumuey A 4220 Guilford Dr, College Park, Md. 
5 


Perens, ATHENA 643 W 171 St, New York 32, NY. 1 

Perers, Paut N 4776 Magnolia Ave, Riverside, Cal. 5 

Preirrenr, Isopet. L 542 Bowman Dr, Kent, Ohio. 5 

Pue.rs, Toora A 3817 Vine Ave, Sioux City 6, Iowa. 1 

Picxett, Dornotuy C 2234 W Poplar St, San Antonio 7, 
Tex. 

Pirer, Harnaret B 287 Mt View St, Grand Junction, Colo. 


5 
Pmmsiap, Grapys K 408 S Garth St, Columbia, Mo. 1 
Porrer, Hennretta G 199-18 58th Ave, Flushing 65, 
NY. 3A 


Powe.t, Rosent F 400 Lindberg Ave, West Lafayette, 
eK, SBP J Person County Schs, Roxboro, NC. 
a Doxatpy F 109 St Marks Pl, New York 9, 
mS a Jay R_ Box 61 Barton Hall, Normal, Ill. 3 
Pyrer, Joun C 500 W Oak St, Carbondale, Ill. 1 


. 


Quin, Mary T Westford Acad, Westford, Mass. 3A,5 


RABENSTEIN, JonN E, Jn 1687 Laketon Rd., Pittsburgh 21, 
Pa. GA 

Rann, Warren J 924 Otter Ave, Oshkosh, Wis. 5 

Reap, Payiuis M 2930 Silver Lake Blvd, Cuyahaga Falls, 
Ohio. DAP 
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